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qj Are you satisfied with your health ? 
q Do you feel the joy of living? 
q If not, read— 


MIRACLES OF HEALING 
AND HOW THEY ARE DONE 


A New Path to Health 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 





Author of * Good Health and Hap piness, - * Cancer,” ef 


Here are a few expert opinions 


selected from among many others. 








‘Times Literary Supplement.’ | whose minds are not too warped by prejudice 
“It is an impressive collection of facts, and | and convention of the oth of homeeopathy as a 
one which no unprejudiced mind can consider science.” 
without astonishment. A work of exceptional Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. Bart., C.B. 
laa 6 , > > * Jam struck by the remarkable cases you pro 
‘Medi val Press. | duce and which are apparently vouched for by 

‘Extremely interesting and provocative, and competent doctors, 1 will be glad to hear. more 
altogether the book is one which doctors of OE lor aie Gulia cl dams Weve ieeieeied iba 00 
orthodox beliefs would do well to read. initivesting mueaet,” 

*Yorkshire Herald.’ 

Mr. Barker certainly makes out an almost | Dr. John H. Clarke. 
overwhelmingly conclusive case in his remarkable | “A umique book on the art of healing. 1 think 
hook.” | it is of inestimable value, and I feel sure that it 

*The Healthy Life.’ will have a very great success. You have fur 
* Undoubtedly this book will be of more service nished an overwhelming mass of evidence which 
to homeeopathy than anything yet written, It is must convince even the blindest and the most 
a revolutionary book indeed, and one that will prejudiced.” 
convert many.” ? Dr. George Burford. 
an * Daily Herald. . - Possibly his work ras bring about as vreat 
The book 1s interesting both trom the | a revolution in the public minds with regard to 
disciple’s and the sceptic’s pomt of view. the art of healing and in the healing art itself 
The Rt. Hon, Lord Gishborough. did Darwin's ‘ Origin of Species’ in biology.” 
; ‘ have read \ oul om: Miracles Ol He: aling De. LC. GC. Sunder, 
with the greatest interest, and [ feel it opens out . : 
anew world and shoul } be widely read, especialls "yout book Is splendid, and fam advising 
by all who suffer from no matter what cause.’ numbers of my patients to get and read it.” 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Ralph Spencer Paget, Dr. G. Madans. 
Bart., P.C. “A wonderful book, a masterpicee, which will 

This amazing record of cases, vouched for by open the eyes of thousands. In German literature 

unimpeachable authorities, should convince those there is nothing comparable to it.” 


Second Impression Printing New. 7/6 net 
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COMFORTABLE 


“LUVISCA’ 


HE best way to 
night” is 
comfortable “ LUVISCA” Pyjamas. The 
surest prelude to a day's ease and trimness 
is to put on a “LUVISCA”™ Shirt and 
Collar. Silky in appearance, the fine fabric 
is woven in the best of to- day’ s colourings 
all of them fast to repeated launderings. 


7" Good 


bid yourself 
to slip mto a suit of 


LG@OK FOR THE REGISTERED TAB. 


BRITISH 4 6 99 
MANUFACTURE 


Dae =—=SHIRTS 
Bs... @ SOFT COLLARS « PYJAMAS 


SOLD BY LEADING HOSTERS, OUTFITTERS 
{ND STORES, 
& if any difficulty in obtaining write Courtautds 
Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1, wha wili send you name of 
nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 





















FASTER 
TO 
SCOTLANDG . 


Royal 


medieval 


palaces ard 
abbeys, 


ancient castles and 
cities and villages 


amidst the beauty of 
mountain and glen, 


no wonder there is glamour be the 


moorland and valley... 
Come wathing in the Lowland~ 


beside the ghost of Sir Walter Seott ov listen to the streanis 


very name of Seotland. 


from which Robert Burns learnt his songs. Explore the 
ragged scenery of the Highlands — mountains and moors 


aud lonely, 
Bonnie 


beautiful lochs. Visit the Esle of Skye, where 
bade Flora Macdonald farewell, 
Do all these things and do them this year. for this year the 
LMS Scottish Services have been specded up from all the 
big towns by 20-25 minutes, 

Obtain a copy of L MS Scottish Holiday Resorts and 

Guide—post | free 3d. 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS. This year Holiday Return Tickets 
offering very generous CONCESSIONS apill again be issued. Get a 
copy of “LMS Cheap Fares” at any LMS Station, 


Town Office or Agency. 
Cc — ay E 


~May to Oct ober. 
through« Or 

MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 

PURGE 


Prince Charlie 


{ partments 


Touris 3 Th -— ts 


ce 3 
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LONDON RAILWAY 

















ANNUAL MEETING 


ee 


British and Foreign Bible Society 


: WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th, at 11 a.m 
L QUEEN’S HALL 


CHAIRMAN : 


THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD MESTON, K.CS.1. 


SPEAKERS : 

THE RIGHT REV. , 

THE BISHOP OF WILLESDEN 
THE REV. S. M. ZWEMER, D.D. 
THE REV. J. B. M. ARMOUR, M.A. 


(The Soctety’s Seeretary for Canada.) 


Admission Free. 
to the Bible Heuse. 

Friends from a distance should apply to the Secre- 
taries, 146. Queen Victoria Street, London, F.C. 4, for 
vouchers for return tickets at a single fare aad a third. 

In ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, the 
of the Society will be held on Tuesday, 
Preacher: Vhe Right Rev. The BISHOP OF 


Reserved seat tichéts on application 


Annual Service on belialt 
May 3rd, at 4 p.m. 
STEPNEY. 














CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS 


CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS 





Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own. 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 


aainr oN a 
JARREE'S 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND © 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Agents: Julius Wile, Sons & Co, 
10 Hubert Street, New York 
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THE ‘MESSAGE LEFT BEHIND 
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‘Sm...h! 
Sm...h! 


“Someone's been smoking 
GOLD BLOCK. Funny how 
you can always tell ... 
delicious !—Thank the Powers- 
that-be for GOLD BLOCK! 
— Where's my _ pipe?” 


Remember .. . to get the best out of GOLD BLOCK smoke it slowly 
and steadily. Don’t pull hard all the time. It’s an insult to fine 
tobacco. The more kindly you treat your GOLD BLOCK the more 
freely it'll liberate its unique flavour. GOLD BLOCK, mind you, is one 
of the most expensive tobaccos going, but don’t forget that such 
magic can only be conjured from carefully selected leaf. And in 
these days a spot of magic’s well worth paying a shade extra for. 


GOLD BLOCK 


a 








2oz. 
Pocket Tin 


29 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD, G.B.119 
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NVEST your idle 


Is your Money 
hyping tdle? *Y Ss 220% 


dends. The Church of England Building Society 
offers you an absolutely safe investment and 
good dividend. ... And when you wish to realise 
you may withdraw in full and with full interest 
to date. 

Not a penny will be lost. No fees, no broker- 
age, no stamp duties. 

%Secured upon finest selected mortgages on 
good British Homes, all bringing a. steady 
monthly income. Shares are available at £25 
or multiples (or subscription 
shares from §/- monthly). 5% ON 
Dividend paid half-yearly on engine 
the day at 43°%, (tax paid). ee ere 


Here is SAFETY with Sure Dividend 


Do not hesitate. Apply to-day enclosing cheque, or 
call, write, or ‘phone for Booklet B.131 to Secretary, 
W. C. M. WIGHTMAN. 


HURCH of ENGLAND 
‘Zac BUILDING SOCIETY 

















GENERAL PERMANENT 


26 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
(Opposite Monument Station.) 


’Phone: Mansicn House 592 


STORY'S 


‘““ WELL-DRESSED ” 
FURNITURE. 






























Ptethegee, 


A “Story” loose cover is 
like a well-cut costume. It 
adorns rather than cloaks 


the form beneath ! 
In gay or serviceable mater- 
ials to suit any room, And 

inexpensive ! 

Picase write for patterns. 
STORY & CO. LTD., 
19-61 Kensington High 
Street. W. &. 
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“This Modern Miracle” 


CHRISTOPHER STONE 


on “‘How to Choose a Radio-Gramophone.” 





The intense interest taken to-day by men and women of 
culture in the musical resources of wireless and the gTamo- 
phone have resulted in a new problem—with the rapid 
advance in those sister musical arts—how to choose 9p 


: 2 Aiea? l 
instrument that is beyond criticism, 


To meet this problem, Christopher Stone, familiar to every 
listener, has written a special booklet, in which he gives 
you the full benefit of his vast experience of radio anj 
electrical gramophone reproduction. He traces the develop. 
ment of the radio-gramophone, discusses frankly all the 
points of a reliable instrument, and, in his friendliest sty, 
helps you to a complete understanding of “ this modem 
miracle,” as he justly calls it, 


When you have read this book (which the coupon below 
will bring you free) you'll want to hear a really good Radio. 
gramophone. Now the makers of Columbia gramophone 
records offer three models of really superlative perform. 
ance, at prices readers of ‘‘ The Spectator ” can well afford, 
The cheapest of these costs but 32 gns. cash ( Model 602), 
or 12 payments of £2.14.0 and a deposit of £3.96, It 
provides the instant choice of some 40 or more of Europe's 
best radio programmes, easily separated one from the 
other. At the turn of a knob the instrument becomes » 
powerful electrical gramophone, and a programme oi 
records of your own choice can be superbly rendered 
through the moving-coil speaker. All this is achieved s 
simply that no previous experience is necessary, 


Now as to running costs. The whole instiument, including 
the gramophone, is worked from the electric light socket, 
The cost of current is less than 2d. for four hours’ enter- 
tainment. There is no other form of first-class entertain- 
ment so cheap. 


Columbia makes an even more impressive model of excep 
tional power, for 40 gns. (Model 603— £ 3.8.0 a month), 
The third model is the last word in convenience, as, in 
addition to possessing all the merits of the previously men- 
tioned one, it changes its own gramophone records auto- 
matically, Even this only costs 47 gns. (Model 604), 


To form a really true opinion of their merits you. should 
hear one play in your own home. For this reason Columbia 
have arranged that readers of ** The Spectator ” 
a trial free, and without obligation, in their own home. All 
you have to do is to fill in the coupon below 
note about it if you prefer. 


can have 


, or write usa 


FREE copy of Mr. Stone’s booklet. 


% Please send me a free copy of Mr. Stone’s Booklet. 


~ 


post in an unsealed envelope bearing 3d. stat 








and 


» 1048 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. }. 


PORE Ree Ne ee ere een eee en eee es ee reeeeeesEeEs 





~o 


% I should like to hear Model ............ playing in my home ; 
without cost or obligation to myself. 
* Cross out if not required, 


p to ; 
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News of the Week 


MXHE PRIME MINISTER has gone to Geneva under 

a serious physical handicap ‘and general sympathy 
will follow him there. From one point of view his 
journey may be all to the good, for since he is likely 
to take no part in the routine work of the Disarmament 
Conference or the Assembly Committee on the Far East 
he should be freer than he is at home from the strain 
of reading documents. The most important part of 
Mr. MacDonald’s visit should be his conversations with 
Dr. Briining and Mr. Stimson. With both he will no 
doubt talk Disarmament, but Mr. Stimson can have 
nothing official to say on Reparations or even War debts, 
and the German Chancellor has no special interest in 
the Far East. The American Secretary of State most 
decidedly has. It is probably that, even more than the 
Disarmament Conference, that has brought him to 
Geneva, though the Conference forms the necessary 
pretext. He is bent on developing to the utmost his 
doctrine of the non-recognition of any situation brought 
about in defiance of the Kellogg Pact or any other inter- 
national treaty, and any declaration the Prime Minister 
‘an make in support of that eminently sound principle 
will be counted to him for righteousness in the United 
States. There are many other points that can only be 
cleared up in a personal conversation, most notably 
the question of what steps the United States and Great 











Britain are prepared to take in the event of Japan’s 
refusing to settle her dispute with China by pacific 
means and even resorting to force again. Too often 
in the past six months each country has suspected the 
other of holding back. There can be no room for such 
misunderstanding with Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Stimson 


both in Geneva. 
x “ * x 


-The Far Eastern Menace 


It is more necessary than ever that the attitude of 
Washington and Geneva should be co-ordinated, for 
clouds are gathering rather than dispersing in Eastern 
Asia. ‘The wrangle about the date and conditions ‘of 
Japan’s evacuation of the territory she holds at Shangliai 
has dragged on for six weeks, but the Assembly Com- 
mittee at Geneva has refused firmly to listen to the plea, 
which had too much British backing, that Japan should 
only go when conditions had returned to normal and 
be herself the sole judge of when that might be. The 
neutral Ministers at Shanghai and the Assembly at 
Geneva are to fix the date for withdrawal, though no 
one is anxious to face the question of what to do if 
Japan declines to observe it. But the real danger is 
Manchuria, not Shanghai. Rumours of Russo-Japanese 
tension are too common for the reports of the past week 
to cause violent alarm, and the suggestion that Japan 
is secretly the Manchukuo Government 


~ 


inciting new 


to send troops marching on Peking has little ring of 
reality about it. But smoke on the Mongolian frontier 


may sometimes have fire behind it all the same, and the 
mood of the Japanese militarists is not such that the 
idea of an adventure in that quarter can be ruled out. 
In any case the real struggle between Tokyo and Geneva 
will come when the Lytton Commission, which is now 
entering Manchuria, reports, and the question of the 
permanence of Japan’s occupation, disguised but com- 
pletely effective, has to be faced in earnest. 


* * * * 


The Dail and the Oath 
The introduction into the 
the abolition of the Oath of Allegiance on Wednesday 
was a comparatively tame affair, since Mr. de Valera 
decided that as he would have to speak on the second 
reading he need not speak on the first. The debate, 
however, such as it was, did evoke a speech of con- 
Independent member from 


Irish Dail of the Bill for 


siderable spirit from an 
Roscommon, of whom more should be heard if he can 
maintain the level he reached Wednesday. He 
faced the President of the Executive Council with the 
inevitable dilemma with which other critics outside the 
Dail have faced him ever since the General Election. 
The Oath Bill either goes too far or not far enough. If 
Mr. de Valera wants to go out of the British Common- 
wealth he should say so frankly and go. If he wants to 
stay inside he should meet Ireland’s fellow-members of 
the Commonwealth, Great Britain not excluded, with 
normal courtesy, not crude defianee. That eriticism is 
and Mr. de Valera will have to try and 
can in the second reading debate 


on 


unanswerable, 
mect it as best he 
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next week. A statement of his considered views. as to 
the Free State’s future position in the Commonwealth 
will clear the air a good deal. The claim to have it 
both ways is easier to entertain in private than to 
defend in public. The folly of the whole business is 
that the Oath question could almost certainly have 
been settled peacefully by quiet negotiation if Mr. 
de Valera had not preferred bluster. 
* * * * 

The Problem of Aggressive Weapons 

The Disarmament Conference, having worked its way 
through a few necessary preliminaries—deciding, for 
example, that the method of reduction by stages, with as 
large an instalment as possible to begin with, must be 
followed—is now at grips with what is the real heart of 
its problem, the choice between abolishing aggressive 
weapons and internationalizing them. If France were 
prepared to abandon the internationalization plan in part, 
and agree to the abolition of, at any rate, certain categories 
of weapons, the Conference would have a measure of suc- 
cess immediately in sight, for the feeling in other quarters 
in favour of eliminating weapons designed essentially for 
aggression is increasingly strong. The proposals the 
United States and Great Britain have put forward as a 
first instalment will not in themselves command general 
support, for Germany, Italy and other States accept them 
only as part of a larger programme, which involves inter 
alia the sacrifice of capital ships. But a modification of 
Signor Grandi’s original proposals eases the situation here 
considerably. Italy is now suggesting that abolition 
should be spread over a period of years, which (if ten years 
were the period chosen) would mean simply that existing 
ships would live their natural lives and not be replaced at 
the end of them. Only the ‘ Nelson’ and ‘ Rodney’ 
would vanish a year or two before their time. Altogether, 
under pressure of the economic stringency, the prospect 
at Geneva is reasonably hopeful. 

* x * * 

The Danubian Deadlock 

The Danubian conversations in London came to noth- 
ing. The Danubian and other States which appeared 
before the League of Nations Council last week went away 
empty-handed, and the unofficial but by no means unim- 
portant conference of Chambers of Commerce at Innsbruck 
has been useful but inconclusive. Meanwhile, Hungary 
is in default on various of her external payments, Bulgaria 
is to go into half default forthwith, and Greece’s default, 
the first since 1893, will begin on May Ist. These results 
are due partly to the unwillingness of the few Pewers who 
could guarantee an international loan, virtually only 
France and Great Britain, to commit themselves till they 
are satisfied that a really effective scheme has been 
drafted, partly to the inability of France and Britain on 
the one side, and Germany and Italy on the other, to decide 
whether the five Danubian States are better dealt with as 
@ group or as individual units. There is something to be 
said for the German contention that five mendicants are 
in no position to give-one another much help (though 
Czechoslovakia can hardly be placed in that category), 
and it is no doubt true that the most immediate and 
effective way of giving help is for consuming countries, 
like Germany and Italy, to grant preferential treatment 
to the agricultural produce of Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and Hungary, and to a wider range of imports from 
Austria. This week’s conversations at Geneva may clear 
the situation a little, but it seems increasingly unlikely 
that any permanent agreement will be reached till after 
Lausanne. Debts of countries like Hungary that have 
over-borrowed heavily may have to be scaled down alto- 
gether, to the grave loss of British and other investors, 


Se 


a 
The Prussian Elections 

Profound uncertainty prevails to the last Moment 
regarding the Prussian elections, which will be decid 
on Sunday. The National Socialists, on the basic of 
their Presidential vote, seem bound to strengthen their 
position enormously. There are seven Nazis jy the 
Landtag to-day and there will without doubt be well ove 
a hundred by Tuesday. The National Socialists, indegj 
can hardly fail to be the largest party in the Dig 
but it seems unlikely that even with the Hugenbey 
Nationalists they will be able to command a complete 
majority. Neither, almost certainly, will the existent 
Weimar coalition of Social Democrats, Centre and 
People’s Party. The balance will be held by the sini 
right-centre groups like the Economic Party, who gy 
not expected to vote Hitlerite in the Diet. The (on. 
munists will form part of no constructive combinatigy, 
The outgoing Government have just carried a resohutioy 
making a clear majority of votes in the Chamber necessapy 
for the election of a new Prime Minister and hope in thg 
way to keep Herr Hitler out of office. In such a cay 
Dr. Braun’ will carry on, and though he may hay 
no majority, and will therefore find legislation blocked, 
he will still have the administrative machine in hj 
hands. That would be a manifestly unsatisfactory 


result, but it is about the best that can be hoped for, 
* * * * 


Ambassador and Adviser 

The tribute paid by Mr. Mellon at the Pilgrims’ dinne 
to this country’s financial stability comes not from ay 
ordinary American Ambassador, but from a man who has 
just laid down the office of Secretary of the Treasury 
after holding it longer than any predecessor. Mr. Mellon 
thinks we have turned the corner. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
the peroration of his Budget speech five days later, had 
something to say about reaching the mountain top. But 
neither of those achievements will be within our reach fill 
Reparations and debts are settled finally. In that field 
Mr. Mellon, while definitely not here as negotiator, can 
at least give us good advice as to how to approach Congress 
with the best hope of securing the desired results. Ty 
expect more of the new Ambassador is to be blind to one 
dominating reality. Neither Mr. Mellon nor Mr. Stimson 
nor Mr. Hoover can settle the debt question. That lies 
with Congress and with Congress alone. The Prince of 
Wales put the situation accurately in a sentence when he 
said that what we look for to Mr. Mellon is not only the 
advice he can give to Europe, but the advice he can give 
to America on European conditions. President Hoover 
has done both continents a notable service in appointing 
Mr. Mellon to London to discharge that function, 

— * x * 

More Light on Lotteries 

It is well that the sweepstakes organized in the sacred 
name of charity should be examined from time to time 
in the cold light of facts—or rather figures. Sir Herbert 
Samuel provided some material for that when he 
mentioned in the House of Commons on Friday that 
five Irish sweepstakes had been arranged between 
November, 1930, and March, 1932. Out of the sum ol 
nearly £13,800,000 subscribed by the public the Irish 
hospitals had received £2,800,000, or just over twenty 
per cent. Expenses and commissions had amounted to 
actually £500,000 more than that, namely, £3,300,000, 
and £7,700,000 had gone in prizes. It is obvious enough 
from these figures that the hospitals are being used 
largely as a cloak of respectability for a lottery which 
makes its appeal to the subseriber solely and simply 
as a gigantic game of chance. But when Sir Herbert 
Samuel mentions no less a sum than £3,300,000 4s 
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revoted to expenses and commissions there is clearly 
(evo 


for a few questions by some interrogative member 
‘ns who it is that actually benefits under this head of 
the accounts, and on what scale. 
* * * * 
Education and Economy : 
The way of a Minister for Education a 
economy campaigns prevail Is hard, but Sir Donald 
Maclean was an economist before he was President of the 
Board of Education, so what harrows him in one réle must 
rejoice him in another. In reviewing the Education Esti- 
mates on Monday Sir Donald was able to claim that 
wducational expenditure in Great Britain was far higher 
‘han in any other European country, and that the 
teachers, even after last year’s 10 per cent. eut, were the 
hest paid in Europe. It was no bad thing at this moment, 
he submitted, to check expansion for a little, and take 
stock of the situation. That is sound enough doctrine if 
it really means taking steps to satisfy ourselves that we 
are getting full value for the vast sums we are peying, and 
rightly paying, for education. The Under-Secretary to 
the Board observed pertinently that education was cost- 
ing the country three times as much to-day as before the 
War, and he only wished he could believe it were three 
times as good. The efficiency of both education authori- 
ties and staffs differs notoriously in different districts, as 
must be the case with any service locally administered, 
and while the total of expenditure must be kept down to a 
figure that forbids expansion for the moment, there is 
plenty of room still in many centres for an increase of 
eficieney without enhanced cost. Economy may have its 
wes if it gives an impulse in that direction. 
x * % % 

A Parliament at Peshawar 

One definite Indian reform was completed on Tuesday 
when the Viceroy inaugurated the first session of the 
newly-elected Council for the North-West Frontier 
Province. The elections last weck were hampered by 
the Moslem revolutionary organization of ‘ Red Shirts,” 
who mobilized in force at Mardan so that less than a 
tenth of the clectors ventured to go to the poll. In 
Peshawar the Hindu Congress leader was defeated by 
a moderate candidate, less than half the Moslems 
taking the trouble to vote. As a general result, the land- 
owners have gained a majority. It would, unfortunately, 
be premature to assume that the wild men of the frontier 
will now settle down to constitutional ways, for the 
"Red Shirts,” though their leaders are in gaol, remain 
a formidable menace to public order. The Peshawar 
garrison was engaged all last week in watching them. 
But they cannot count on much support from the other 
side of the frontier now that King Nadir Shah is firmly 
installed in Afghanistan. And the evident desire of the 
Government to satisfy Moslem opinion in the granting 
of a representative constitution to the Province should 
have a good effect throughout India. 

* * * * 

A Wise Insurance Scheme 

We publish to-day a letter written by Lord Lloyd, as 
Chairman of the Council of the British Provident Associa- 
tion, and we recommend people of moderate means to 
consider the advantages of subscribing to it. It is for 
those who in sickness do not want to take charity by 
veccupying a hospital bed provided for the really poor, and 
yet who cannot, out of a small income, suddenly produce 
the cost of a serious illness or a major operation. By 
this insurance scheme their needs are met. By one 
Capital payment of £10, and an annual premium varying 
from £1 1s. for a single person on the lowest of four scales 
up to £6 12s, for a couple and dependent on the highest 


in days when 


scale, people can secure benefits of £5 a week for three 
weeks in a Nursing Home, a Consultant’s fee of £3 3s., and 
a Surgeon’s fee up to £100 on the highest scale. This is 
the best form of prudence by which a potentially crippling 
expense is spread over the years of health and earning 
power. It also spreads the cost over many incomes, and 
the more the subscribers the greater the benefits will be 
for each who needs them. It is good both morally and 
economically thus to bear one another's burdens and to 
get one’s burdens shared by others. 
* * * x 

The Kreuger Affair 

It is no longer possible to doubt that Ivar Kreuger, 
the promoter of the international match combine, had 
practised fraud and forgery on a large seale in order 
to inspire confidence in his ventures. The Swedish 
authorities have found among his papers a forged contract 
for a Spanish loan of 180,000,000 pesetas, and forged 
Italian Treasury bills of the nominal value of £21,000,000, 
all of which were credited as assets in the books of Kreuger 
and Toll. The late financier had, in fact, adopted the 
same methods as Hatry, who forged Corporation scrip 
on which he raised loans from his bankers and others. 
Three of Kreuger’s confidential agents have been arrested 
in Stockholm, and’ further disclosures will doubtless 
follow. The business was so large and interested so 
many countries, through the monopolies which it held 
in return for loans, that the task of unravelling its affairs 
must be long and difficult. But it is clear that the 
shareholders will lose very heavily, and that such inter- 
national enterprises will hereafter be viewed with 
suspicion. 

* % “ % 

Sir Patrick Geddes 

Many people in many lands will lament the death, 
at Montpellier on Sunday, of Sir Patrick Geddes. He 
was seventy-eight, but he had the adventurous spirit of 
a young man, and it was characteristic of him to spend 
his last few vears in founding a Scots College at Mont- 
pellier to promote friendship among all peoples. He 
was primarily a biologist and a botanist, as befitted an 
old student of Huxley’s. But though he lectured for 
many years on his special subjects at Edinburgh and 
Dundee, he was far better known as a sociologist in 
India, as a town-planner at Jerusalem, and, in his “ Out- 
look Town ” by the Castle at Edinburgh as the promoter 
of all good causes, educational and other, for the benefit 
of mankind. ‘To sum up Patrick Geddes in a few lines 
would be impossible, for he touched life at so many 


His influence was inspiring and will endure. 
. * * 


yoints. 
I * 


The Siump in Lions 

The famous Schneider Circus, bankrupt and marooned 
in Naples, put its menagerie up for auction last week. All 
the arts of publicity, powerfully reinforced by the appeal 
of sentiment, failed to make of the melancholy occasion a 
financial success. ‘“* Two llamas, one stag, three goats, 
eleven monkeys, two dogs, and six ducks”: for these 
creatures, and for these alone, could purchasers be found. 
For the fifty-nine lions, collectively or individually, no 
bid was made. The King of Beasts could not command 
half a crown. We do not wish to be alarmist. We do 
not seek to put too dark a shade of political significance 
on this boycott of our national emblem. If the Neapoli- 
tans feel bearish about the larger carnivora, we would not 
force them into the market. These are days of economy ; 
it is not everyone who can afford a lion this year. But 
really, when we read the catalogue of what they did buy, 
we cannot help exclaiming, in the words and in the accent 
of Othello, ‘* Goats and monkeys ! ” 
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Paying Our Way 


FEXHERE is no great temptation to comment at 

- length on a Budget whose content The Times 
summarizes comprehensively and sufliciently in a single 
paragraph: “No important change in taxation was 
proposed, the only alterations being the reimposition 
of a duty on tea and the granting of an increased 
preference to Colonial sugar.” The salient feature 
about the Budget is that it balances, and subject to 
the uncertainty attaching to estimates of future yields, 
balances honestly, in a year when the United States 
is facing a deficit of £400,000,000 and France looks like 
being short in her accounts to the extent of £24,000,000. 
For that achievement Mr. Chamberlain paid just tribute 
to the income-tax payer, for though the burdened 
citizen had no alternative to payment, except an 
ultimate distraint on his goods, the spirit in which he 
made his sacrifices deserved all admiration. It will 
not be quife the same spirit next year. A second effort 
means a much heavier strain than the first, and a relief 
of sixpence would have made far more difference 
psychologically than the actual sum involved might 
imply. In many cases, moreover, the tax has been 
paid this year out of capital, or by inroads into the 
future in the shape of bank overdrafts. A repetition of 
that process in a second consecutive year will inevitably 
inflict a great deal of real hardship. 

But it must frankly be recognized that if he had 
expenses amounting to £766,000,000 (apart from the 
self-balancing items) to meet, Mr. Chamberlain could 
not consider reducing income-tax,. He might with 
advantage have given some small relief in hard cases— 
that of the married man with a low income is a par- 
ticularly hard case—instead of presenting £1,000,000 
to Colonial and home sugar-growers, but as things 
are, the tremendous burden of a general tax of 5s. in 
the £ must clearly be shouldered for another year yet. 
As things are—for a Budget can as well be balanced by 
reducing expenditure as by increasing revenue. The 
estimated expenditure for 1932-3 is about £4.500.000 
less than the actual expenditure in the year just ended, 
and though considerable economies were, of course, 
effected as a result of Lord Snowden’s second Budget of 
last September, the occasion demands a more vigorous 
use of the pruning-hook still. This is not the time to 
starve education or any social service, but it is essentially 
the time for satisfying ourselves in all fields that we 
are getting full value for the vast sums we are 
spending. 

The Government will do well to remember that it came 
in largely on an economy programme. Certain obvious 
economies will unfortunately have to wait for another 
year or two yet. The scandal of the beet sugar 
subsidy, calculated as it is to increase the world 
production of sugar artificially and uneconomically 
at a time when the world is glutted through over- 
production (the subsidy has so far cost the Exchequer 
£34,000,000), must continue till the period covered 
by outstanding pledges has expired, but the im- 
position should be ended ruthlessly then. The defence 
estimates this year have been cut by £10,000,000, but if 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva yields results in 
the least degree commensurate with the hopes set on it, 
there should be further relief to look for in this quarter, 
The British Government has proposed so far the com- 
plete abolition of heavy guns, tanks and submarines. 
That is a modest programme, but if it were accepted 
by the Conference the defence estimates, which to-day 


stand at £106,000,000 out of an effective EXpendityy 
(7.e., for other than debt service) of £447,000,000, nt 
be substantially reduced. Q 

For the rest Mr. Chamberlain has turned where | 
could and picked up whatever offered. The refusal 4 
lower the beer duty while the income-tax payer was eet 
ting no relief was abundantly justified. To have reduced 
beer prices before income-tax would have been intolerabje 
unless it could be shown, as it has not been, that the 
increase in the duty was defeating its own ends. The tea 
duty hits the poorest section of the population hardest 
but it may be argued that tea at the moment is cheap, 
and even with an increase of a penny a quarter-poung 
(or half that in the case of Empire tea) the tea-drinkey will 
be no worse off than two or three years ago. But these 
of course, are details. The serious feature of the Budge, 
is that it is based so largely on complete uncertainties 
That is not entirely Mr. Chamberlain’s fault. As }p 
observed, he cannot predict how many rich men will die 
and make their due contribution to death duties in a give 
year. So far as he shares responsibility for the intrody. 
tion of import duties the uncertainty in their yield is his 
own affair. It is true, of course, that the estimate 
£33,000,000 forthcoming from that source is an indispen. 
sable item in the Chancellor’s accounts as he has framed 
them, but to use that as a taunt to those who opposed 
Protection is singularly superficial. No one ever doubted 
that to levy a tax on incoming goods would produce a 
item to insert on the revenue side of the national balance. 
sheet. The question is what effect Protection will have, 
as soon as its effects work themselves out, on other items iy 
the same column—income-tax based on shipping profits, 
for example? The £33,000,000 of immediate yield throws 
no light on that whatever. 

But the supreme uncertainty is, of course, the world 
financial situation. It is a notable achievement fo 
this country to be paying its way, even at a cost to the 
individual which should not be minimized. But it is 
idle to suppose that we can regain prosperity, or retain 
what measure of it we have, in a world where conditions 
are drifting daily from depression to disaster. We 
live on international trade, and international trade in 
Europe is rapidly evaporating altogether. No single 
expedient is going to restore normality, but the immediate 
event of outstanding importance is the Lausanne Con- 
ference. Mr. Chamberlain, with this in view, has made 
no entry under revenue in respect of German reparations 
and Allied debt payments and none under outgoings 
for debt payments to the United States. In that he 
is clearly right. For the moment the Balfour Note 
policy—that we ask from Germany and our Allies 
together only so much as we have to pay America, in 
other words that incomings and outgoings under those 
heads balance—stands. But it is. to be hoped that 
the Chancellor, who will himself be a principal delegate 
at Lausanne, does not regard the Balfour Note policy 
as immutable. The time has manifestly come when 
Reparations and the American debt must be dealt with 
separately. To achieve a final settlement of Reparations, 
whether on the basis of complete cancellation, or, a 
Sir Arthur Salter has suggested in his recent book, of heavily 
reduced payment by Germany of something betweet 
£20 and £15 millions a year, will, by clearing the inter 
national atmosphere and giving business men_ sole 
hope again, do more to ease the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s task a year hence than all the expedient 
the most ingenious of his experts could devise. 
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The French Elections 
' By Manrcet Ray. 
LTHOUGH democracy in France is sprung from in the country, are not appreciably different. We can 


A English stock, parliamentary elections in the two 
countries bear as little resemblance to one another as 
day and night. Any comparison is indeed almost an 
impossibility In France we have a different political 
tradition, & different arrangement of parties, a different 
«yehological outlook on the part of the electorate, a 
different method of balloting. 

The single point of aflinity between the electoral 
gvstems of the two countries lies in their rigid insisten re 
on a distinction of public opinion between the Right and 
the Left, between Whigs and Tories. In England, I 
am aware, the rivalry of Whig and Tory appears to 
many people as a relic of the distant past, as rema‘e 
from actuality asthe Wars of the Roses, for the obvious 
distinction now lies between Socialist and non- 
socialist. But I suspect that every Englishman. knows 
at the bottom of his heart whether he is a Whig or a 
Tory. In France, at any rate, anyone who has a vote 
can state at a moment’s notice whether his sympathies 
ae with the Right or with the Left. Consequently 
there is a stability about the French electorate which it 
js essential to take into account when the _ political 
problem is under consideration. 

In France as in England, the distinction between Left 
and Right was originally the hub round which the wheel 
of party politics revolved. It is that no longer. The 
parties themselves have weakenfd: they have lost their 
vlidity, their powers of organization, their discipline. 
Their policies have grown out of date. Above all, within 
the limits of the party has sprung up a conflict between 
intentions and interests. This enervation is especially 
noticeable in the moderate parties, which are cither on 
the road to disappearance (like the Liberal Party in 
England and the Democratic in Germany) or divide 
themselves up into a number of small groups. In 
the French Chamber the Nationalists do not dare to 
proclaim themselves Nationalists: they are called 
*Républicains Nationaux.” The Conservatives are 
afraid to call themselves Conservatives: their principal 
goup is styled “ Union Républicaine Démocratique.” 
The Roman Catholic Party describes itself as the “ parti 
démocrate-populaire.”” In short, the tradition of the 
Revolution is still so strong that the enemies of Democracy 
are compelled to masquerade as democrats: the Right 
wing has to borrow the banner and devices of the Left. 
Apart from the two extremist parties—the Royalist 
ad Fascist organization called “L’Action Francaise” 
ad the Communist Party, both of whieh aim at the 
overthrow of the Republic—there remain a Right and 
a Left of approximately equal strength. The Left 
wntains two strongly-established parties, the United 
Socialist, headed by M. Léon Blum, and the Radical 
Socialist, whose most prominent leaders are MM. 
Herriot, Daladier, Caillaux and Chautemps. Between 
them they form the Independent Socialist group, to 
which M. Paul Painlevé, the distinguished mathematician 
and ex-Prime Minister, is an adherent. The Right is 
broken up into a number of small groups, of which the 
driving forees are M. André Tardieu, M. Paul Reynaud, 
and M. Louis Marin. Between the Right and the Left are 
ilyned the Centre groups, theoretically divided into 
left-Centre and Right-Centre. In practice it is difficult 
0 distinguish between them. ‘Their importance lies in 
the fact. that they hold the balance of power between a 
Right and a Left whose strengths, in the Chamber as 


therefore say that politically France is divided into two 
opposite camps who are rivals for the tenure of power. 

These two camps have at their backs approximately 
the same number of supporters. In France, as a result, 
we never see the wholesale transference of votes from 
one side to the other, which is a characteristic of English 
elections. In France the Right and the Left do battle 
for a comparatively small number of votes and seats. 
A very slight change of opinion is sufficient to transfer 
supremacy from one side to the other. Moreover, 
owing to the unsettled condition of the Centre groups, 
the Right and Left parties fight bitterly for the support 
of these groups which have no definite policies, no party 
discipline, no leaders capable of imposing their will. 
M. Poincaré and M. Laval belong to the Centre, but they 
are leaders of Government rather than leaders of a 
party. Moreover, they are members of the Senate, 
not of the Chamber of Deputies. Thirdly, this weakness 
im the Centre renders almost impossible the formation 
of a Coalition or an alliance between Right and Left 
Moderates, which would be the only method of acquiring 
a stable majority. 

In the electoral campaign which has just been opened, 
the efforts of the parties and their candidates are going 
to be motivated by two problems, the question of peace 
and the question of public finance. The two are closely 
allied, for the procedure dictated by Nationalist policy 
is not that favoured by European statecraft. The 
international problem could be put in plainer terms if 
M. Briand were living. Every Frenchman is keenly 
desirous of peace, and a substantial majority had con- 
fidence in M. Briand’s ability to obtain it. But M. 
Briand, unhappily, is no longer with us, and his successors 
are busy wrangling for his inheritance. 

A similar confusion has attacked the question of 
finance. M. Tardieu is in a position similar to that of 
Mr. Hoover. On coming into oflice he proclaimed his 
Government as “le ministére de la prosperit¢.” It has 
brought, as everyone knows, not prosperity but a crisis. 
Unemployment has increased. Income from taxation 
has decreased alarmingly and threatens to become lower 
still. The budget has failed to-be balanced. <A deficit 
of from 70 to 100 million pounds sterling is expected for 
next year. From every country gold has flowed into 
French banks, but the State Treasury is empty. The 
electorate, weighed down by taxation and frightened 
by the international situation, turn to M. Poincaré, 
who has already saved France from financial disaster. 
But M. Poincaré, overcome with age and _ illness, is, 
like Briand, no longer in the field. 

In such conditions, and in the absence of a leader 
who inspires confidence, the campaign is carried on in 
a mist of confusion. Every party accuses the other 
of every imaginable sin, and attempts to saddle the other 
with the responsibility for the crisis. In many cases 
the frontiers of party are undistinguishable: some of 
the supporters of the Left are more Nationalist than 
the Right. 

In such circumstances it is almost impossible to predict 
the result of the elections to be held on May Ist and 8th. 
The chances of the two sides are about equal. The 
Right has more financial resources behind it, the support 
of important industrial concerns, the assistance of a 
powerful Press, the attachment of rural populations to 
a protectionist policy, the personal prestige of M, 

















——. 


Tardicu, and, above all, the tactical advantage of being 
already in the saddle. The Left have on their side the 
advantage of being the attacking force, the probability 
of the game of political see-saw ending in favour of the 
other side, the material and moral effects produced by 
the economic crisis, the feeling of uneasiness and of 
insecurity. In addition, account must be taken of a 
factor which may upset all calculations : it is impossible 
to say for which side the actual victims of the crisis 
will vote. 

The expert prophets are more or less agreed in pre- 
dicting a victory, of varying degrees of magnitude, for 
the Left. They are divided in their opinions as to 
whether it will be by reason of an increase in the 
Socialist vote or support given to the Left Moderates. 
What, at any rate, is certain is that the Left parties have 
no very passionate desire to gain power, and thus be 
faced with the task of balancing the budget by measures 
which will of necessity be widely unpopular. Per- 
sonally, 1 am inclined to believe that the Left will be 
able to gain a small number of seats, perhaps 15 or so: 


Central 


Nationalism or 


epee some of the capitals of Central Europe is 
' to-day a sad experience. In Berlin and Vienna 
especially-—and to a lesser degree in Budapest—you come 
face to face with Europe’s tragic economic plight. Berlin 
is largely a city of half-empty streets. The volume of 
traffic is a fraction of what it was. I was told that seventy 
per cent. of the private cars were laid up. Everywhere 
there are empty business premises, and the sign “ to let ” 
on private houses and flats greets you on all sides, although 
Berlin’s ‘* Montmartre,” the Kurfiirstendamm, manages 
to retain its former air of gaiety. 

On the eve of the Presidential Elections there was a 
subdued atmosphere, and people talked apprehensively 
of a Hitlerite victory. Many of them feared Hitlerism only 
less than Communism. Dr. Briining’s great qualities 
are readily admitted, but the task confronting him will 
require all his skill and courage. Unless something is 
speedily done to get Central Europe on to its legs, thought- 
ful Germans fear the future. A father of two sons, who 
are just leaving the University, said to me “* What outlook 
is there for young men of the educated classes ? Practi- 
cally none. Half of those who are leaving the University 
this year will have no jobs. Is it to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that many of our people are prepared to try Hitlerism 

or any other ‘ ism ’---as an alternative to the present 
system ? We are tired of international conferences, and, 
frankly, we have lost faith in them. With six million 
unemployed and increasing tariff discrimination against us 
in other countries, we are admittedly afraid of the’ future 
unless there is a change of heart in Europe.” 

After Berlin, a visit to Prague is a stimulating experi- 
ence. Heére the streets are full, the shops are crowded 
and the hotels are full of activity. New buildings are 
being erected on all sides. A huge sports’ stadium is 
nearing completion for the national Sokols. The Prague 
Industrial Fair is humming with life, and shows how far 
developed is Czech industry. Critics from outside tell 
you that Prague’s prosperity has largely been achieved on 
borrowed money. However that may be, on the surface, 
at any rate, it seems very real. Prague, which, before the 
War was a provincial town, is to-day a European capital. 
It is also an important Diplomatic centre. Here German, 
French and Slav cultures meet. I met more journalists 
jn Prague than in any other European city ; journalists 


not enough to bring into being a Government co 
pounded of Left alone, but sufficient to warrant a - 
laboration between Left and Right, but a collaboration 
as I have pointed out above, difficult to establish and 
more difficult still to maintain. In any case, it js hot 
easy to foresee any very marked change in foreign 
policy. The only instance in which such a change Would 
be not only possible but inevitable would be as the 
result of a sweeping Socialist victory. Then we should 
have in France a Government similar to that of Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Henderson and Lord Snowden, It 
would take up a more liberal policy on the questions 
of reparations and disarmament. The French Socialists 
themselves are not, however, expecting any such SUCCESS » 
even if they gained it I imagine that they would be 
rather embarrassed than gratified. The destinies of 
Europe depend far less on the result of the French 
elections than on the wisdom of Governments, on thei 
courage, on their good will, and, above all, on the 
chances of firm co-operation between France and Great 
Britain. 


Europe 


Co-operation ? 


representing French, German, Austrian, Hungarian and 
Yugoslav papers. Czechoslovakia has all the self-conf- 
dence which Germany to-day lacks ; nor is it surprising, 
when the progress she has made during the past twelve 
years is considered. Apart from Poland, Czechoslovakia is 
the most successful creation of the War. Just as in the 
old days in Rhodesia you felt the domination of one man, 
Cecil Rhodes, to-day in Czechoslovakia you feel the domi- 
nation of Thomas Masaryk. 

It is only a few hours by train from Prague to Vienna, 
but what a different world you are in! In Austria, as 
much as anywhere, you come face to face with the results 
of an attempt to divide Europe into little independent 
economic units. As an Austrian friend said, *“* How can 
Eastern Europe prosper, when its heart is scarcely beat- 
ing; for in pre-War days Vienna was to Middle-Eastem 
Europe as the heart is to the human body. How can we 
live, surrounded as we are by hostile tariff walls ?” 

To those who loved Vienna formerly, a visit to-day isa 
depressing experience, for although it is still one of the 
most attractive cities in Europe, everywhere you see 
beggars. There is an atmosphere of departed glory. 
Stucco is coming off the walls of many of the public build- 
ings. The railway stations are largely deserted, and the 
trains are halfempty. I stopped a passer-by of the pr- 
fessional classes to ask him the way, and we got into con- 
versation. He closed his remarks by saying “ Es ist 
fiirchtbar in einer todten Stadt zu leben ” (‘ It is terrible 
to live in a dead city ’’). Trying to take £10 out of the 
country is quite an experience, and entails long inter- 
views and the signing of various documents at the bank. 
The most hopeful thing that has been done in Vienna in 
the last ten years is the erection of the splendid group o! 
workmen’s dwellings, which I described on a_ previous 
occasion in these columns. But, wonderful though 
Vienna’s re-housing policy may appear to the outsider, itis 
criticized by some on the ground of unsound finance. These 
workers’ dwellings have apparently been financed out of 
special taxes, and it is stated that the inmates are only 
charged a rent which pays the running expenses and docs 
not include anything for capital redemption. 

Austria is interested in the Danube Plan, but her entht- 
siasm for it is qualified, for during the past ten years she 
has been encouraged to become self-supporting. She has, 
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fore, built up an agricultural industry of her own. 
she now manufactures her own beet sugar, which she 
formerly got from Czechoslo rakia, I was told that the 
task of recreating prosperity in the Danube Basin would 
ot he as easy as the outside world thinks, and that the 
<urplus agricultu ral products of the Danube States must 
have a market outside the Danube area. 

What is the chief lesson to be derived from a visit to 
Central Europe at the present time? I think it is that 
tariffs are no cure for Europe’s ailments. I gave a talk on 
the wireless in German from Budapest on Europe's present 
plight. I took as my theme Europe’s need for a Five Year 
Plan—a five year undertaking to forget politics and think 
in terms of economics. Within a few minutes of my talk I 
received telephone messages from groups of student 
organizations, manufacturing interests and artisans, 
saying that they, too, felt that what Europe needed above 
all else at the moment was to think economically. 

There are in Europe two streams of thought circulating - 
nationalism and co-operation. Which will win? That is 
the real European riddle. The hopeful factor in the situa- 
tion is that many more people are thinking in terms of 
international co-operation than a year ago; the difference 
is very marked compared with three years ago. On the 
other hand, there are also strong nationalistic forces. 
The longer the day of a general settlement of the Repara- 


there 
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tions problem is put off, the more likely is nationalist suc- 
When in Berlin, I was taken to the wonderful 
Aquarium in the Tiergarten at feeding time. Into a large 
tank full of sea-anemones I watched handfuls of little 
wriggling red worms being thrown. Each anemone spread 
out its tentacles and sought to entwine as many of the 
little red worms as possible for its own consumption, irre- 
spective of its neighbours. 

When travelling through Central Europe, discussing 
individual national problems, my mind often went back 
to the Berlin Aquarium. Is * ourselves alone ” the last 
word in statecraft, or have we advanced beyond the 
actinozoans ? If we have, the only basis on which 
European prosperity can be recreated is a basis of co+ 
operation. And the hopeful factor in Europe to-day is 
that an ever-increasing number of people have become 
aware that they are Europeans. There are many schemes 
for Kuropean co-operation in existence. The person who 
talks about European economic co-operation is no longer 
regarded as a crank. 

Europe's plight is too desperate to permit of halt 
measures. No pro-I'rench, pro-British or pro-German 
solution will sueceed. In the last resort, the only thing 
that will bring back lasting prosperity to Europe is close 
co-operation between three nations—France, Germany 
and Great Britain. K. W. 
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Sex Education at the Preparatory School 


By 


heated the preparatory schoolmaster’s point of view, 

the problem of sex education is twofold. He must 
first of all give his boys what they will need while they 
are under his care, and then, when they are about to 
leave, he must give them what they will need at their 
public school. The latter is not exclusively the duty 
af the public schoolmaster, as a boy may need the know- 
ledge long before his new guide has established friendly 
relations with him. At a certain house at one of our 
greatest. schools, new boys were forcibly “ initiated ” 
on the night of their arrival: and while such a state of 
things is, of course, exceptional, there may well be 
dificulties in store for-a boy in his first term at a public 
school, to meet which he will need all the previous 
information he can obtain. 

The main difficulty about any general discussion of 
the way in which boys should be told the facts of sex is 
that no one way will suit all cases. I have done my 
best to impart the necessary knowledge very often, as 
may be imagined, but I have always found myself 
instinctively modifying what I had to say to suit the 
personality of the individual boy. Mass instruction, 
except on the broadest and most scientific lines-—that is 
to say, upon lines which seem entirely remote to a boy, 
and which he will never dream of applying to himself— 
has always seemed to me useless. Too often it conveys 
nothing to its hearers. The boys who later in life have 
liscussed the question with me have all agreed in 
condemning the informatory “talk to the boys who 
are leaving us” on their last Sunday afternoon. First 
of all, it creates a wrong atmosphere. The boys are 
self-conscious and on the defensive. Their feelings 
worked up, and they are inclined to giggle hysterically : 
and their embarrassment too often communicates itself 
to the man who is talking to them. There is a sense of 
strain about the interview, and all are heartily glad when 
it is over. Vagueness is useless. Analogies about 
flowers and bées either puzzle or amuse boys—and, in 
any case, they are neither flowers nor bees. The 
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A MASTER. 


information they require is particular, not general. 
Such information cannot be given by any conscientious 
teacher otherwise than individually, to each and every 
boy. How, except after long and careful sounding, is 
he to know each boy’s attitude of mind, difficulties, home 
life, and previous knowledge ? How is he to know what 
precocious distortion needs setting straight, what morbid 
shrinking must be combated, what positive injury may 
have been done at school, or even at home? Ifow can 
the most delicate and most important knowledge a boy 
is to receive be properly given him otherwise than by 
careful study of his mind and personality? I have 
never been able to regard these mass talks as anything 
but evidence of laziness or cowardice on the part of the 
schoolmaster. A mass talk on the last day, when 
each boy has already had a separate interview, by all 
means. It is an excellent method of making them realize 
the corporate bond so soon to be loosened, and boys 
are far more idealistic than outsiders suppose. But. it 
should be for any purpose rather than for the definite 
purpose of giving sex information. 

Such information—the platitude is necessary—must be 
given from the point of view of the boy. It must be 
what he needs at the time, in terms that he can readily 
understand. An elementary error is to let him realize 
with a shock that a question he has asked in all innocence 
is a sex question. 

** Please, sir, what is adultery ?” 

“ Taking away another man’s wife or another woman's 
husband.” 

Any boy up to the age of eleven or twelve, who has 
little previous knowledge, will be readily satisfied with 
such an explanation, which fits in perfectly reasonably 
with his sense of property. I remember hearing a young 
master in class steering with perfect tact and frankness 
round the problem of the Minotaur. Ovid describes 
the monster as conceptum crimine matris. The inevitable 


question came at once. 
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“Please, sir, what does it mean, the crime of his 
mothe: ?” 

With a smile, the young man pointed out that to marry 
uavuitably has always been regarded askance in good 
society. To marry a negro would cause seandal to-day. 
They could imagine, therefore, what was thought of a 
Jady who married a bull. 

The vital point is that answers like this are not evasions. 
They are necessary steps to protect unsuspecting boys 
from embarrassment, and from the fear that they have 
“dropped a brick,” in connexion with a topic whereon 
it is essential that they should feel no embarrassment. 

The problem of imparting the actual knowledge is 
easy, compared with the problem cof helping the boy 
over the years of adolescence and segregation. He 
must not be frightened of sex. He must not be encour- 
aged to judge character solely in terms of sexual conduct. 
When a schoolmaster speaks of immorality, he generally 
means one thing only. This is a distortion of view as 
silly as any‘boy’s. There are worse forms of immorality, 
even from a boy’s point of view, than precocious sexual 
activity. Meanness, spite, selfishness, dishonesty, all 
make him a worse citizen than what is in most cases a 
temporary ailment he will soon outgrow. Eight boys 
in ten undergo a period of disturbance, and it is essential 
that nothing be done to make them feel either lepers or 


The Week at 


{ae main feature of the week has, of course, been 

the opening of a Budget, which caused the House 
to shiver like a man invited to take a cold bath at the 
North Pole. Mr. Chamberlain only narrated unchal- 
Iengable facts, and made the deduction from them that 
the country must maintain the spirit of sacrifice for 
another year at There are two points in the 
Budget which “ stick out a mile ” as the Americans say. 
The first is the terrific burden of the debt, and upon 
this point Mr. Chamberlain did not make enough 
of the facts that he is providing this year a real Sinking 
Fund of £32,500,000 and promoting the chances of 
conversion enormously both in this way and in_ his 
proposal to establish an Exchange Equalization Account. 
The second is the meagre results of the efforts made to 
retrench. Here, Mr. Chamberlain seemed to 
take it for granted that everything possible had been 
done, whereas it is far from being the case that the 
possibilities even of administrative reform have been 
exhausted. The first impression of the Budget therefore 
was unnecessarily bad; but the probability is that the 
House will face up to the facts during the later debates. 
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Mr. Chamberlain's most popular point was his question 
how the critics of tariffs propose to find the revenue 
which tariffs will provide—no less than £33,000,000. 
The plain choice this year is between these tariffs and 
about ninepence more on the Income Tax, and it may 
well be asked by the fiscally impartial which would be 
the worse for industry ? The Budget is considered by 
Simonite Liberals to be a complete justification of their 
support of the Import Duties Act, and it may at least 
prevent the Samuclites from doing more than perfunct- 
orily maintain an agreement to differ on fiseal theory. 
There appeared some tendency in the Lobby to blame 
Liberal members of the Government for the vigorously 
unspeculative nature of the Budget, but this is absolute 
nonsense. The facts are hard taskmasters, far harder than 
any impulse to maintain the National Government at all 
costs, 
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Byronic sinners. The old method, which al 
getting them over the difficult years at any cost tol 
them that through self-indulgence they would Pe 
contract horrible diseases, be accursed of God, st 
goodness knows what else. It had next to no vival 
effect, and did enormous psychological harm, T 
tendency nowadays runs almost in the opposite directig 
A book was recently published in which a Moderate 
degree of masturbation was declared harmless, if not 
beneficial. Yet even this is better than the old method 
Solitary indulgence is unsatisfactory, and leaves a feeling 
of depression: hence most boys soon abandon i 
Indulgence with others is best combated on idealistic 
lines. “ You may be able to pull up when you wis, 
but are you sure about him?” 
to this form of argument. 
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Boys readily respond 
In any case, the schoolmaster 
who can get them to discuss such a question with hin 
openly has won three-quarters of the battle. 

Happily, however, it is not often needed in th 
preparatory school. There the problem is to inoculate 
boys to resist seduction by their elders, and to leayy 
themselves alone. Remove curiosity. Treat them 4g 
adult. reasonable beings. Tell them the facts squarely 

but only so much as they need. To find out how much 
they need, get to know and to like each boy. The reg 
will be a simple problem in human relationships, 


Westminster 


The rest of the week has also been lively. 0) 
Wednesday the Sunday Performances Bill just struggled 
into port through a sea of organized post-cards against it, 
Mr. Oliver Stanley consolidated an already great repute. 
tion by the balance and force of his speech for the Bill, and 
Mr. Morrison made the most of the dramatic oppor 
tunities offered by the contrary case for the English 
Sunday. The majority was so narrow that a compromise 
will undoubtedly be reached. It is one of the paradoxes 
of politics that the principle of local option, introduced 
into the Bill as a concession to its critics, aroused fresh 
and more serious opposition ; and that the compromis 
will probably take the form of indemnifying local autho- 
rities who have already sanctioned the illegality of 
Sunday performances, while holding to the existing law 
those authorities who have not broken it. In short, there 
will be local option based on the past and not on the 
present. 

On Friday Sir Herbert Samuel showed his calibre asa 
Departmental Minister by a masterly review of the work o! 
the Home Office. Criminal statistics in this country ar 
very full, and Sir Herbert Samuel used them properly as 
illustrations. His main points were that the scarifying 
rumours of the growth of undetected crime were quite 
untrue; that there had been a growth of serious crime, 
though not to the pre-war level, due principally to the 
fact that Satan finds work for idle hands to do ; and that 
the Courts and police would do their best to correct the 
impression among criminals that the motor-car had made 
the profession of smashing and grabbing lucrative and 
unpunishable. On Monday Sir Donald Maclean gave an 
excellent impression of a good educationalist struggling 
with the adversity of economy, and his lieutenant, Mr. 
Ramsbotham, added one more to the long list of junior 
Ministers for whom a happy future may be hoped. Per: 
haps the best and most constructive speech came fron 
Colonel R. Chapman, who contrasted the cost of educa 
tion in different areas very effectively, and produced the 
impression that much of the £100,000,000 a year now 
spent on education was wasted, Custos. 
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Witchcraft in Africa 


By J. H. Driserc 


IN the days of Olum, our great ancestor, the first 

witch was born, and she was a snake and a bitch and 

: Jeopard and a woman of gr rat guile. Many were the 
men WhO died through her, for she could kill with a breath 
of her nostrils and her thoughts were as the claws of a 
jeopard, and all men feared her. Then said Olum, * She 
sjall be killed in this way,’ and he showed our fathers 
the manner of her killing, which is the way that we kill 
yitehes to this day.” So runs the law of witchcraft among 
the Lango, as it is taught to the initiates into manhood. 

The recent conviction of sixty Akamba in Kenya has 
focussed attention on the prevalence of witchcraft and on 
the difficulty of dealing with it by normal methods of law. 
the sixty Akamba were sentenced to death for what 
British law calls the murder, but what they would call 
the Jegal execution, of a witch: the sentence was 
wnfirmed on legal grounds by the Appeal Court, but was 
commuted by the Governor exercising his prerogative of 
merey. 

The procedure is all very ponderous and solemn: the 
wills of the law grind slowly, and they grind so exceeding 
small that the major issues often elude the law’s operation, 
or are only affected by a by-product of its activity. What 
in this case, is the deduction which the Akamba will be 
apt to draw? They will say that British law after a 
noment of insane hesitation has agreed with them that 
witehes should be executed, though the punishment still 
to be inflicted on the executioners argues a diversity of 
opinion concerning the method employed ; but ultimately 
the law agrees that witcheraft is a bad thing and should 
he suppressed. 

This is, perhaps, one of the most diflicult’ questions 
with which Kuropean administration is faced in Africa. 
The Africans all believe in witcheraft: they are also 
convinced that it is a damnable thing —not confusing it, 
a we are apt to do, with magic and divination and 
propheey, which are good things, beneficial both to 
society and to the individual; and believing it to be a 
dammable thing, they have always kept wizards and 
witches from becoming too numerous by devising ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant deaths for them, once they have 
spotted the malefactors. It is not very difficult to find 
them out, either, as the wizard is not really a charlatan ; 
he feels the power which is ascribed to him and often acts 
deliberately in putting the alleged power into operation 
aud admits to his crimes. The writer once met a party 
of young men dragging an old woman along by a rope, and 
asked what it was all about. ‘‘ We are taking her to the 
Council,” they replied ; “she is a witeh and has caused 
So-and-so’s cow to dry up.” “ Of readily 
admitted the woman, though she knew her probable fate. 
“Of course I bewitched the cow. 1 also cursed his sister 
and killed her with small-pox, because . . 
Lhad to do so.” 

What is British justice to do about it ? 
exist? We say not—though less than two years ago a 
Somerset peasant was charged in Court with sticking 
pins into a woman, and his defence was that she was a 
witch and had cast a spell on his cattle. However, these 
survivals apart, we deny the existence of witcheraft : the 
Airican believes in it intensely. For him therefore it does 
exist, for the omnipotence of thought is suflicient justifica- 
tion of the Idealist position. We have abrogated his 
right to commit homicide (or, alternatively, to inflict the 
legal penalty of execution) on witches and wizards ; their 
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tumbers have therefore increased out of all proportion 
thanks to our intervention. since it is obviously easier and 


safer to stone, club or burn a wizard after a public trial 
than it is to poison him secretly without any trial at all, 
The roll of witches is therefore much longer now despite 
an occasional poisoning here and there, and the balance 
of native institutions has been thrown sadly out of gear 
as a result. 

Nevertheless, governments which have repeatedly 
aflirmed their disbelief in witcheraft—a disbelief which 
affords a logical basis for the protection of wizards from 
the full penalty of native law —have not been consistent. 
They have introduced Witchcraft Ordinances into many 
of the African Protectorates, under which witches and 
wizards (or reputed witches and wizards, reputation for 
sorcery being a sufficient presumption in this case of the 
conunission of an act, illegal even if logically and rationally 
non-existent) may be sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from one month to seven years. 

This is not very satisfactory for two reasons. It 
one thing for an African to stand up and give evidence 
before his peers that Fulani bin Fulani is a wizard, when 
he knows that the wizard will be put beyond any possi- 
bility of retaliation and will be banned, after death, by 
the local formula of bell, book and candle. But it is a 
far more serious matter for him to stand up and give 
evidence that Fulani is a wizard, if he knows that after a 
period of seclusion Fulani will be at liberty again to get 
his own back by his nefarious and ineluctible methods. 
The writer has even known policemen refuse to lay hands 
on a wizard in order to take him into custody, so fearful 
are they of the after-effects. Was there not a Corporal 
of Police whose hand withered after he had arrested a 
notable witch? Erysipelas, it is true —but that was only the 
stupid English explanation ; everyone knew the real cause, 

However, the wizard will often solve that difficulty 
which introduces us to the second drawback 
He does 


is 


himself 
of this method of dealing with the fraternity. 
not mind going to prison, because he knows that he 
deserves death, but still more because, when he comes out 
again, he comes out with a reputation enormously en- 
* Behold,” he says, while his hearers shudder : 
“behold in me indeed the father of all wizards: for 
does not even the Government fear me? Does it 
lock me up? They know how powerful my spells are.” 
Imprisonment confers on him a distinet cachet, a warrant 
of mastery in his art: the brand of felony is his highest 


hanced. 


not 


testimonial. 

There are only two ways about it. 
such thing as witcheraft : it is a popular delusion (even 
if the deluded die of it): or it is a fact to be taken into 
scientific account. What the law cannot do is to deny 
its existence at the same time as it punishes the prac- 
That way lies confusion and the exaltation of 

If it is a fact, capable of proof, if the wizard 


Kither there is no 


titioners. 
witcheraft. 
can really be transmuted to a leopard; if he ean really 
kill by a spell or blast the crops and dry up the cows, then 
science must revise its postulates. Meanwhile it looks 
as if the junction of the old and the new orders leaves our 
newer civilization momentarily in a cleft stick. Taraka, 
taraka haina baraka is a wise saving of the Swahili: there 
is no blessing on making a fuss. Witchcraft is the child of 
ignorance, and will only disappear with growing know- 
ledge. ‘* Chief,” said an African once to the writer, “* it 
is foolish to save the life of that wizard by putting him 
in prison. In a few months he will be out, and who 
knows ? but it is likely that he will die suddenly neverthe- 
less ’’—which he did, and no one knew the manner of his 
death. 
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The Stratford Jubilee of 1769 


By E. M. 
BOUT a hundred and fifty years ago the world of 
culture was convulsed by the fall of a mulberry 
tree. A clergyman had cut it down, since it overhung 
his house, and he could not have supposed that anyone 
would have objected to such a natural proceeding. But 
he had reckoned without the Zeit-geist. The mulberry 
tree had been planted by Shakespeare, and the worship 
of Shakespeare was just ready to begin. A storm of 
indignation arose, which the clergyman increased by 
refusing to pay his rates; he was hounded out of 
Stratford, and it was decreed that no one of his name 
(which was fortunately Gastrell) should ever be allowed 
to reside there again. The fallen tree became a sacred 
object. Relics were made from its wood, and one of 
these—a casket—was sent up by the Corporation to 
Garrick, the leading actor of the day. Inside the casket 
was a flattering address, and the freedom of the town. 
Now Garrick was already a Shakespeare expert : he had 
improved the last act of Hamlet almost out of recognition 
besides transfiguring Romeo and Julict, and he was 
delighted with the attention. In a letter, still preserved, 
he thanks the Corporation warmly for the “ elegant and 
inestimable box,” and he decided to organize a celebration 
at Stratford which should place the bard’s fame and his 
own upon a permanent and mutual basis. 

It was not the first Shakespeare celebration. The first 
may have resulted in the death of Shakespeare. 
Drayton and Jonson, it is said, paid a visit to their friend 
in 1616, and drank him into his grave. But this only rests 
on the testimony of another clergyman ; nor do we know 
much about a celebration for which there is historical 
evidence—the festivities of 1746. These were held in a 
meadow near the church for the purpose of restoring 
Shakespeare’s monument, and brought in £12 10s., not 
a large sum, but suflicient to do considerable damage. 
So Garrick had his precedents. But he worked on a 
larger scale and in accordance with his own vivid per- 
sonality. From the stage of Drury Lane he announced 
that : 


“On Avon's Banks, where fiowers eternal blow, 
Like its full stream our yratitude shall flow,” 


and he planned a three days’ Jubilee for the autumn of 
1769 which should include alniost everything except the 
performance of a Shakespeare play—-turtles and _ fire- 
works, processions, masked balls and transparencies, all 
centring round a rotunda on the model of Ranelagh to 
be erected on the Bancrofi. ‘“‘Why bring in Shakes- 
peare ? the purist will murmur. But why not ? There 
is no reason to suppose that Shakespeare would have 
minded being brought in, or that he would have found a 
rotunda less congenial than the formidable precipices of 
red brick which await him to-day a few yards down 
stream. 

The graver and grander minds of the epoch held aloof 
from “ Garrick’s Vagary.” "They suspected frivolity and 
self-advertisement. Gray was dubious. Doctor Johnson 
went to Brighton. Horace Walpole, over in Paris, 
announced with concern that the French were laughing 
at us. The French were weleome to laugh at us. Quafling 
our mulberry tree goblets, wearing our mulberry tree 
medals, waving our ‘‘ Shakespeare Ribbands in imitation 
of the Rainbow which unites the colours of all parties,” 
and singing : 


“ The pride of all nations was the Sweet Willey O 
The first of the Swains 
He gladdened the plains 
None ever was like to the Sweet Willey O° 


«—What did we eare for the Freneh ? And here were the 


Forster. 

cannons and guitars to usher in the dawn, and theye Was 
Judith, an oratorio by Isaac Bickerstaffe, being pe. 
formed in the church to the music of Dr. Arne, and 
there was Boswell dressed as a Corsican chief With 
“Corsica Boswell” in his hat, and  duchesses as 
witches, and Garrick wearing Shakespeare’s own gloves, 
and the Birthplace in Henley Street illuminated, ang 
the Jubilee Stakes won by a jockey who admitted that 
he had no great taste for reading. All—all was English ; 
so what more did we want ? 

Well, one thing more: less English weather. 

Ye gods, how it rained! It poured and poured for the 
whole three days; the procession had to be given Up, 
the fireworks would not go off, the Jubilee Stakes wer 
run knee-deep, and as a final irony the Avon rose during 
the midnight masquerade and_ isolated the rotunda, 
With great difficulty were the ladies got out of it in time: 
screaming and splashing and dressed as witches, Cordelias 
and what not, they were led over slippery planks to their 
coaches through darkness and storm. The horses tugged, 
the wheels sank two feet in water and mud; the Ban- 
croft became a raging sea, and no one in these circum. 
stances paid any attention to Boswell, who tried to recite 
2a poem of his own composition about Corsiea, with a 
mulberry wood staff in his hand. 

Nor was the weather the only disappointment. The 
citizens of Stratford failed to give satisfaction too. They 
seem to have been in the grip of two passions—fear and 
avarice—and the oddest tales about them occur in the 
contemporary newspapers. Many of them thought that 
Garrick was the Devil, and barred themselves up in 
their houses; they were terrified by the decorations, 
particularly by a transparency of Caliban and Trinculo, 
and their belief that God’s Judgement impended was 
confirmed by the abnormal floods. Others, more 
courageous, sallied forth through the sheets of rain to 
fleece the visitors. Ninepence was charged for washing 
out a pocket-handkerchief, one-and-sixpence for the 
Temple of the Graces, and two shillings for telling the 
time. One of the victims gives details of his expenses. 
It cost him £49 from London and back for the three days, 
and he was trving to do things as cheaply as he could. 
Certainly the cult of Shakespeare starts off with rather 
a jerk. 

However, Garrick managed to recite his Dedieation 
Ode, which was to him and to his patrons the chief item 
in the Jubilee. THe said it with gusto, in spite of a cut 
chin, caused through the drunkenness of his barber, and 
he stood in the middle of a line of female singers, who 
led the choruses. The Ode is an empty piece of writing, 
but its tone is significant ; it blends the exalted and the 
intimate. The same note is struck in Gainsborough’s 
portrait. There Garrick is depicted with his arm round 
Shakespeare’s waist—if a bust can be said to have 4 
waist. His expression is at once loyal and independent. 
“Stick to me and I will stick to you,” he seems to be 
saying. It is pleasant to reflect that Shakespeare did not 
betray him. Although he lost heavily over the fiasco, he 
got his money back. and more than back, on the stage 
of Drury Lane. where he presented his ‘ Stratford 


° with enormous success during the following 


Jubilee 
winter. 

Age 
—_—. 
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Order! Order ! 


By HELEN Simpson. . 
*F)ULE Vorty-two. All persons more 
R high to leave the court.” 
Everybody looked at Alice . . . 

* Well, I shan’t go, at any rate,” said Alice ; 
that’s not the regular rule: you invented it just now.’ 
“{t’s the oldest rule in the book,” said the King. 

“Then it ought to be Number One,” said Alice. 
The King turned pale, and shut his notebook 


hastily 7 6 ¢ 


than 


oy besides, 
? 


* * * * 

They order these things every bit as well, if not 
better, in France. Such the above of 
everyday Occurrence in our neighbour’s courts ; and the 
English reader, enthralled, but with the rigorous tradi- 
tions of his own criminal procedure fast in his miud, is 
all astray. Hlow, he asks himself, are the functions of 
the judge to be deduced from the scéne of which this is 
a word-for-word translation : 

* Juper (to the accused, who is giving evidence): You 
lie, Etienne. What, vou deny that you treated this 
unfortunate as an aged mole ? 

Prisoner: Ah, that, no! Ah, for example, no! I 
treated her as an aged mole, and a toad (turning to the 
previous witness) because she is both, and that 1 swear, 
on the cinders of my mother ! 

Previous Witness (weeping): Ah, eretin! Ah, bandit! 

Jupae: Proceed. Tell your story.” 

For a time the prisoner gets along pretty well. He 
has robbed an old woman, employing considerable 
violence, and betrayed her trust, for she had been kind 
tohim; but he is not, he protests, worthless ; nor, for 
that matter, a bandit. 

“Prisoner: Iam a worker. 
the work of my hands. 

ProsecutinG CounseL: If you made such a 
living, what need to steal in addition ? 

Jupce : And what need to let fly a blow full in the 
old woman's face ? 

Prisoner (excitedly) : She says that ? 
Ah. species of old goose ! 

Juparn: Is it not true ? 


scenes as are 


Always I have lived by 


fine 


(To the witness :) 


Wirness (still weeping): No, sir, that is not what 
I said. 
Prisoner (with trony): At last! <A little truth, at 


last! Good! 

Witness : T said, he kicked me in the stomach. 

Prisoner (apparently satisfied): Ah! 

Jupan (coldly): That is no improvement. 
Clunet, your client is obstreperous. 

Paisonrr’s CouNSEL (passionately): Beeause, sir, he 
is interfered with! Because, sir, he is not allowed to 
give his answers. 

Junar: Interfered with? And by whom, if you please ? 

Tuy Bencn or Apvocatres (rising and shouting) : 
Hou, hou! Enough, enough !” 

At this point there can be no doubt at all that the 
judge, like the King of Hearts, turns pale and shuts his 
notebook hastily. What else is he to do? He seems 
to have at command none of the stately formulae with 
Which our English judges chide public appreciation of 
their jokes, or quell demonstrations —“ this court is not 
4 theatre,” and so on. Nor is there any question of 
impartiality ; he appears to hamper and detest about 
equally all counsel, with a slight favourable leaning 
towards the prosecutors. He calls up as a 
conductor beckons his instruments to play, first this 
Side, now that, now all together. Jurymen, less meek 


Master 


witnesses 


a mile 


than Bill the Lizard, argue with him, and take the 
floor. His final pronouncements often pass unheard 
amid the applause or yells of disapprobation which the 
verdict arouses. 

** Over tables, benches, over human bodies, like immense 
bats’ wings the robes of the advocates fly out as they 
leap towards the accused, fainting, white amid her 
furs. . . . Vaguely, in the deeps of the pretorium, 
in the thick of the tumult, the red robes of the judges 
gleam, and the president’s lips can be seen to move, 
inaudible amid the roar and rattle which anticipates 
frecdom for the prisoner . . .” 

In other words : 

** No, no,” said the Queen 
afterwards.” 

Well, after all, why not? Better perhaps to give 
the criminal a run for his money, a sporting chance for 
life, and a friendly shout or two as he gets over his 
hurdles. Our fair Notable Trials 
make ugly reading from their very dispassionateness, 
and I have a feeling sometimes, reading the pronounce- 
ments of our judges, that a little less of Olympus, a 
little more rough-and-tumble in court, might. be for their 
spiritual advantage. With that, other vistas 
destructive alike of gravity and order. If counsel were 
to wear false moustaches instead of wigs—if opposing 
medical experts might be provided with boxing-gloves 
if the criminal, when asked tf he has anything to say, 
might, unexpurgated, say it— 


; “sentence first, verdict 


own 


scrupulously 


arise, 


But hou, hou—enough, enough! 
Correspondence 


Events at Geneva 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Geneva in the past fortnight has burst into a concen- 
tration of activity unprecedented in its history. There has 
been the Disarmament Conference in resumed session, there 
has been the Assembly’s Special Committee sitting on the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, the Council's inquest on the fortunes 
of South-Eastern Europe, the International Labour Conference, 
the Women and Children Committee and the Opium Advisory 
Committee. And in the past week the statesmen of the 
world, Mr. Stimson, Dr. Briining and Mr. MacDonald, have 
by their arrival in the League city designated Geneva once 
more as the diplomatic centre of the world. 

Disarmament naturally first. It moves, like 
justice, with halting foot, but the movement has been 
accelerated since Mr. Hugh Gibson, head 
of the American Delegation, formally proposed some 
definite scrapping in the first speech the opening 
day of the present phase of the Conference's sittings. 
There was nothing very cataclysmic in the proposals, 
valuable though they are, and very little reason why 
the American delegate’s admirable speech should have roused, 
as it did, the ill-conccaled wrath of the French Prime Minister. 
Mr. Gibson was for the total abolition of heavy guns (over 
155 mm., or 6.2 inch) and tanks and the prohibition of gas. 
It was a first instalment of the programme for the abolition 
of aggressive weapons generally, the American idea (which 
found little favour) being that military weapons could be 
dealt with first, and then the naval arm and the air arm 
successively. Sir John Simon, who had come out from 
England prepared to make the same proposal regarding heavy 
guns, identical even the ealibre fixed on—155 mm., 
naturally supported Mr. Gibson in that and the gas proposal, 
but so far confines himself more cautiously to the sacrifice of 
heavy tanks. But it would appear that even so the British 
proposal goes farther than the American, for our idea is 
to scrap everything over 16 tons and theirs everything over 20. 

In any case, with the Italians and the Germans known to 
be both in favour of the abolition of all distinctively aggressive 
this was an excellent beginning. Unfortunately, 
did not think so. It is not quite clear what 


comes 
considerably 


on 


to 


weapons, 
M. Tardieu 
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annoyed him. Apparently the Americans told Sir John 
Simon of their intentions half an hour before they told the 
French. That was one count in the indictment. Then 
Mr. Gibson ventured to lay down certain criteria regarding 
security (aggressive weapons make invasion easier and it is the 
fear of invasion that creates a sense of insecurity), and that 
is well known to be an exclusively French prerogative. Also 
Mr. Gibson, with his proposal for the abolition of aggressive 
weapons, had got in before M. Tardieu with his proposal 
for their internationalization. Anyhow, M. ‘Tardicu tore 
the American arguments to pieces with studiously courteous 
scorn, only to see his own scattered about the floor next day 
by Signor Grandi. The abolition thesis and the international- 
ization thesis were pitted in flat rivalry, and so they still 
remain. And the French are asking pointedly, and with 
some pertinence, whether the Anglo-Saxon enthusiasm for 
abolition extends to capital ships, as the Italians and a good 
many other Governments desire, 

The course of the Conference now will depend on whether 
some way of compromise can be found between the abolition 
plans of the Italians and the internationalization plans of 
the French. It is not impossible. Some weapons could be 
abolished and others internationalized. As an anti-inter- 
nationalization delegate remarked, it would do no particular 
harm to anyone to dot a few parks of heavy artillery about 
Switzerland if it pleased the French and the Swiss had no 
objection. And the idea of a League air force had been 
conceived in a good many Anglo-Saxon minds before the 
French made a formal proposal about it. The next few 
weeks will show. what the possibilities of reconciliation are. 

As for the efforts that the League Council has been making 
to help certain indigent States, they could hardly be called 
efforts at all. The trail of the failure of the London Con- 
ference was over the discussion and since the London Powers 
(quite reasonably) declined to guarantee any loan till their 
own experts had discussed the League Financial Committee’s 
proposals the Council was helpless, for a loan was held to 
be essential and the Four Power experts had not even begun 
their study. So Austria and Hungary and Bulgaria and 
Greece came to the table in succession, the last of them 
represented by M. Venizelos, to be told that nothing could 
be done till the Council meets next month, if then. 

If then—for till the Great Powers agree no one of the 
Powers is likely to give any guarantee for a loan. Even 
France found so much difficulty about getting a guarantee 
for Czechoslovakia through the Chamber that she will certainly 
not attempt anything further except as part of an agreed 
and approved international scheme. No such scheme is 
in sight at present. M. Venizelos, apologizing needlessly 
for his frankness, observes to the Council that till the Great 
Powers agree the small States must suffer, and is told politely 
by the President, M. Paul Boncour, that small States have 
something to learn in the way of coneord, too. That is 
a hit at Greco-Bulgarian differences, but the Greek Prime 
Minister is able to show that advances have been made and 
negotiations are on foot which promise to add a Greco- 
Bulgarian to the Greco-Turkish and Greco-Italian and Greco- 
Yugo-slav ententes already achieved. Greece’s isa particularly 
hard case, for she is driven into default on her external 
obligations for the first time since 1893, in spite of the fact 
that the irrigation and reclamation works in the Vardar 
and Struma valleys will almost certainly set her on her feet 
if a loan of, say, £10 millions could be found to see her over 
the next four years. But there is no prospect of that, and 
Greece, like Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, joins the length- 
ening list of defaulters that will confront Mr. MacDonald, 
Dr. Briining and the rest at their Geneva talks this week, 

The Assembly Committee on the Sino-Japanese affair 
has only just begun its work as I write, and begun it by 
no means auspiciously, sitting in a privacy that is in fact 
no privacy, but a spate of leakages, and reaching no con- 
clusions concrete enough to be pressed on the disputants. 
Only the Shanghai situation has so far been discussed, and 
the question of whether the Japanese evacuation is to be 
fixed for a definite dete and if so, who is to fix it, or whether 
Japan is to go only if in her own judgement she considers 
the situation such as to warrant it, was bandied to and _ fro 
in the atmosphere of confusion made the more confused by 


————— 
the fact that the Committee could not make up its mi d 
what its proper relation was to the Ministers of the Creat 
Powers who are assisting at the local armistice negotiation. 
at Shanghai. It is clear enough that the Japanese 
anxious to get discussions on the boycott and kindred m 
begun, and if possible finished, before they withdraw their 
troops. ‘That runs clean contrary to the Assembly resolution 
condemning the idea of negotiation conducted under the 
stress of military pressure, but the committee could not 
make up its mind to say that directly. This, 10Wever, all 
happened at its first meeting, and a little wholesome publicity 
may produce a little wholesome resolution. But the day 
in February when Sir John Simon reported that armistice 
negotiations on Admiral Kelly’s flagship were on ‘the poing 
of fruition seems singularly distant. And the situatioy 
bears a rather disturbing resemblance to that in Manchuria, 
where Japanese evacuation has retreated further into the 
background with every week that passes. But the presence 
in Geneva of the United States Secretary of State, who, of 
course, will take no formal part in the discussion, may be a 
factor of importance.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Geneva, April 19th, Your GENEVA CoRRESPONDEN?, 


Art 


New Paintings by Cedric Morris 

There can be few criticisms so irritating to a thoroughly 
competent painter than the suggestion that he is a one. 
track artist. Mr. Cedric Morris is a case in point. He is a 
painter of more than usual ability to which is added 4 
particular personal enthusiasm for certain aspects of Nature, 
He is an amateur ornithologist of unusual ability and experi. 
ence and a singularly well-informed practical horticulturist, 
His attitude towards these personal interests—birds and 
flowers—is that of the true country-bred. He regards 
them individually as living creatures, curiously diverse in 
growth and shape and colour. It is this point of view which 
leads him to choose these subjects as an artist, neither senti- 
mentalizing over them, nor surrounding them with the arid 
precision of the meticulous field naturalist. The result has 
been that he is associated with his particular interests to 
such a degree that he has come to be regarded popularly 
as purely a bird and flower painter. 

His present exhibition at the Leicester Galleries should 
be instrumental in dissipating this impression, for while 
the bird and flower paintings are well represented, they 
are outnumbered by landscapes and portraits. Mr. Cedrie 
Morris is primarily a painter, and by that I imply that his 
chief preoccupation is to create a picture—to utilize a certain 
limited space for the proper relation of certain forms and 
colours. Here the artist who is not tied down by a conscious 
or unconscious necessity of painting entirely representatively 
scores a distinct triumph. Mr. Morris is concentrating on 
making a good picture. ‘That is his primary and_ ultimate 
aim. 

The best paintings in the exhibition are Zennor ; Cornwall: 
Cherry Trees ; Porthmeon: Cornwall ; Boswednack : Corncall ; 
and Gurnard’s Head: Cornwall. Mr. Cedric Morris in these 
live pictures completely demolishes the suggestion, which 
I have referred to, that he is a painter only of flowers and 


are 
atters 


birds. One of the largest flower pieces—June Flowering 
Irises—is a dazzling experiment in colour which to do itself 


justice should be seen apart from the other canvasses. 
recommend also Missel Thrush and Redwing, Hedgerow in 
March, Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, and the three flower 
pieces called Paysage du Jardin (1), (2) and (3). ‘Two other 
flower paintings call for attention, Parade and Heyday. 

It is now, I think, about two years since Mr. Cedric Mortis 
held his last public exhibition, and it would not be amiss to 
discuss his position. He is, it should not be forgotten, a 
draughtsman of unusual merit, though unfortunately his 
drawings are not often seen. Those who are unconvinced 
and there may be such, for in his oil painting he concentrates 
more on the values of colour, tone and texture of pigments 
should look at his illustrations in that admirable book, 
Herbs, Salads and Seasonings, by X. M. Boulestin and Jason 
Hill. ‘These drawings are a complete answer to the sug: 
gestion that he is not a good draughtsman. His work 1s 
extremely individual, and he is not influenced by the corporat 
enthusiasms of any group. Since 1924 he has earned @ 
steadily increasing reputation, and if, not infrequently. there 
are blemishes in some of his best work, these are counter: 
balanced by the first-rate qualities which characterizes 4 
good Cedric Morris. He has still the interest to experiment, 
and I would not be surprised, judging from the quality of 
some of the portraits in the present exhibition, if the next 
few years were not to sce him come out as a portrait painter 
of unusual achievement, Davin FINciAMe 
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RuDISCOVERING ENGLAND. 

We hear a great deal about the ruination of England ; and 
those who commit patricide and matricide—that is, crimes 
ygainst their fatherland and alma mater— are many ; and their 
activities various. They litter the commons and_ village 
street ; they build all sorts of * concrete mendacities ~ in the 
wrong places ; they dig up plants by the roots; they shoot 
rare and splendid birds ; but there is another story to be told. 
The zeal for seeing, for savouring the true country, was never 
wider. Though the motors have left a trail as little lovely as 
the slime behind the passage of a snail (if one may compare 
such different speeds) ease of transport has opened the country 
to an immense urban population ; and the nature of their 
enjoyment may be inferred from the multitude of those who 
poth cycle and walk. You see larger and larger companies 
each holiday in the country villages. An immense proportion 
both get good and impart it. They take healthy exercise, they 
puy country food, they encourage country crafts, they respect 


country amenities, 
E % % % * 


These discoverers of England are so many that they compel 
some social adjustments, and they will probably continue to 
multiply. It is as much on their behalf as for the direct pre- 
grvation of England that Regional Planning is demanded. 
It is sometimes argued by opponents of the Bill now under 
discussion—-and, indeed, of the policy of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, which has had much to do with 
the Bill—that it and they legislate more for the townsman 
than the countryman. After all, this is necessary. The 
number of * those whom towns immure” is in our island 
extravagantly large ; and the more of them who are attracted 
into the country the better for them ; and if proper arrange- 
ments are made the better for the country too. We do not 
want an abrupt dichotomy into countryman and townsiman, 
into the slow-witted and the too-clever-by-half. No village 
to-day is isolated, is out of touch with the rest of the world 
not even in Herefordshire ! This means that the village has 
lost its chief, though most picturesque, disqualification. Even 
the Parish Councils are sitting up and taking notice, defending 
rights of way, protecting commons ; and a much livelier sense 
of their powers and duties is perceptible in the Rural District 
Councils. Penetration by the townsman awakens the country- 
man to a livelier sense of the value of his home scenes. 

* * * a 
Too PorULAR SANCTUARIES. 

One rather surprising evidence of the eagerness to taste 
the pleasure of country things is the embarrassing demand 
made to guards and owners of sanctuaries for leave to enter. If 
half such requests were granted by the trustees of one at least 
of the better known bird sanctuaries, it would entail the 
employment of half a dozen extra men, and destroy much of 
the value of the reserve. Recent refusals of leave to enter 
have given a certain amount of offence, but they were abso- 
lutely necessary if the sanctuary was to fulfil its main purpose. 
What is wanted is something in the nature of national parks, 
where freedom of entrance and movement is qualified by 
reservations of small areas. There is one admirable example 
outside Leicester. Hawksmoor, in Staffordshire, is another. 
It is just the sort of place where the tripper. so called, can 
wander and enjoy the true country without doing injury to 
its spirit. 

* Bo a % 

At present some preserves simply exclude the public, on 
the ground —not wholly unjustified that it is not to be 
trusted. The Oxford Preservation Trust. for example, which 
has done admirable work in a very energetic fashion, has 
recently acquired a wood enjoyed by a fair number of people 
for many years. The public is now severely excluded by 
strong and not inexpensive fencing. If such a policy is a per- 
manent policy, it is a bad policy. It would be better for a 
number of people to enjoy the wood and a few flowers to be 
picked than for no one bevond a privileged two or three to 
have traffic in the wood and for the flowers to perish unseen. 
It has been a cause of rejoicing that more and more land each 
Vear has come into the hands of Trusts; but it will be a cause 
fer regret if the guardians adopt a too narrowly exclusive 





Country Life 


attitude. ‘“ Enter these enchanted woods, ye who dare” is 
not the right sort of threat for a Trust. The sternly fenced 
wood at Shotover is a good test case, a focus for discussion of 
the rival policies, 

* 3 ae * 

The National Trust now controls property in thirty-six 
counties. In Surrey alone it is lord of sixteen separate pieces 
of ground. Its advance is most thoroughly welcome, both 
hecause it preserves places and buildings most worth pre- 
serving and because its accelerating progress is sign and 
symbol of the will of the people to preserve the most English 
things in England. One of the best examples of private 
energy is the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust, which held its 
annual meeting last week. It works in association with the 
National Trust in certain directions, and deserves the interest 
of every lover of birds as of the county of Norfolk. It admir- 
ably squares the duties of hospitality and protection. It has, 
for example, undergone a heavy expense in the repair of Dial 
House at Brancaster, and this is primarily a guest house for 
those who desire the privilege of entering the enchanted 
sanctuaries thereabouts. It is no wonder that the membership 
of this unique Trust is overflowing the boundaries of East 
Anglia. The Secretary's address is Surrey Street, Norwich. 

* x By % 
Urs anp Downs. 

Information is desired by Mr. Middleton, the young Oxford 
biologist, from those who have access to estate records of 
good and bad game years. He hopes to find out some law 
about the periodicity of birds as well as of mammals in 
Britain. The Canadian records, of which he gave some 
rather inadequate account in a private lecture, are quite 
convincing in regard to certain animals of prey, such as the 
lynx and fox. Both they and their prey rise to a peak and 
having reached it collapse in the next year. There are 
ten-year and four-year periods for different species; and 
evidence of a similar periodicity in regard to squirrels, shrews 
and other rodents in Britain. Do birds experience similar 
ups and downs? The difficulty in Britain is the artificiality 
of game preserving. You may increase your partridges by 
keeping down rabbits as well as vermin. In some old estate 
books that I investigated very many years ago scores of stoats 
were killed and very few rats. Since then the consistent 
onslaught on stoats and weasels has allowed rats to multiply 
beyond control. Game preserving, though it is now much 
more sensible than it once was, has upset, whether for good 
or il), this natural and on the whole beneficent balance. 

* * * * 

Mr. Middleton and his group of biologists have done and 
are doing very good research work; and it is to be hoped 
that estate owners who have any useful records will co. 
operate. It was, however, a little disturbing at the latest 
lecture to be shown stuffed specimens of the chief birds of 
prey as well as of the vermin—-they included the golden eagle 
and the polecat-—-and the only inference one could draw 
from the speech of the introducer was that these were the 
animals which ought to be shot by game-preservers. Apart 
from humanity it is not of advantage even for the most 
ardent game-preservers to kill off the birds of prey or even 
the mammal vermin. 

* % * % 
Tar CANARY AND THE GRAMOPHONE. 

We have heard a good deal lately about the colour-sense 
in animals. What of their ear for music? <A neighbour 
of mine possesses a canary which lives in the same room 
as the gramophone, which is much used. To all the many 
melodies, and things called melodies, that are played the 
canary turas a deaf ear. He pays no more attention 
than a dog pays to the wireless, even if his master —experto 
crede—is talking on it. But there is just one exception. 
The moment one particular tune—it has a sort of whistle in 
it—-begins to be played the canary comes to attention and 
starts singing at his best. The experiment, made before 
many witnesses, never fails; the first bars set the canary off 
on his para-harmonium stop. There is opportunity for further 
experiment in this canary’s preference. 


W. Bracn THomas, 
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Letters to 


AMRIETSAR 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir, Mr. Edward Thompson, in the course of his surprising 
article on Amritsar, says that ‘* General Dyer made his own 
legend of what he had done, and he imposed it on the world.” 
Legends are always interesting: Jet us glance at Mr. 
Thompson's. 

He says that ‘ General Dyer’s tiny force was composed 
of British and Gurkhas.” It was composed of Gurkhas and 
other Indian troops. He says that “thirty people were 
reported to have jumped into the well and been drowned.” 
This legend grew out of the credulity of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya who visited the Jalianwalabagh and_ reported 
to the Municipal Committee that there were corpses in the 
well. * On examination it was found that he had mistaken 
an earthen pot for the head of the corpse and a bundle of 
cloth that had been looted for the body.”°— (Proceedings of 
the Indian Legislative Council, Vol. LVIEF. p. 348.) 

He says that * the official casualties settled down at 359 
dead and 1,200 wounded’ and further that “the official 
figures accepted.” His namesake, Mr. J. P. 
Thompson, Secretary to the Punjab Government, stated in 
the Legislative Council on September 19th, 1919: * Our 
enquiries show that the total (of killed) was 291 and F claim 
that any information which asks us to accept figures beyond 
this must he received with the greatest suspicion.” — [bid., 
p. 343. The number of wounded traced was under 600. 

He quotes the * fifteen hundred innocent 
but omits toe point out that it is 


must be 


inscription : 
people were martyred ~ ; 
false. 

He speaks of * 2 five-foot wall lashed by massed rifle fire.” 
The firing was not “ massed”; it was individual firing. 
The number of rounds fired was 1,650, and the force left 
the field with a reserve of cartridges still in their bandoliers. 
In the light of this fact it is plain that you, Sir, misreport 
General Dyer when you say, “ he insisted . . . that if he had 
had more ammunition he would have killed more people.” 

Mr. Thompson says that General Dyer was an Irishman. 
Iie was an Englishman, born at Murree in the Himalayas, 
his father and mother both of Devon. Mr. Thompson reports 
a conversation with Mr. Miles Irving, which seems to me 
improbable. Dyer certainly was not * alk dazed and broken 
up,” but alert and vigilant after the shooting. As to the 
impression that * the crowd was massing to attack him,” 
it was not * clean” forgotten but formed part of the written 
evidence both of General Dyer and Captain Briggs laid 
before the Hunter Committee. 

Mr. Thompson's account of the 
not correspond with the accounts of those who knew the 
place in 1919. He evidently saw it after it was rearranged 
to suit Congress propaganda. 

As to the effect on Indian opinion, the Amritsar citizens 
at a great meeting thanked General Dyer for delivering their 
city from the tyranny of a mob; the Sikhs made him one 
of their brotherhood, and finally Gandht himself (who should 
know) * expressed the opinion—-General Dyer was a brave 
man. At Amritsar, with a handful of troops, in the face of 
a great multitude, he had judged it better to slay a few 
hundreds than to let loose a turbulent mob ~ (Dr. Norwood, 
Indiscretions of a Preacher, 1932). 

Let Mr. Thompson, if he can. reconcile that opinion. and 
these facts with his legend of General Dyer,—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ian D. Corvin. 





Jalianwalabagh does 


38 The Ridgway, Wimbledon. 

{Mr. Edward Thompson replies: Mr. Colvin, if T were a 
fastidious person, puts himself beyond the pale by sugevesting 
that I invented an interview. EF named three witnesses ; 
address * Lahore’ will find them all, I made a stip about 
British troops being present, because of a British orderly’s 
remark, two days later: * It wouldn't have been so dreadful 
if we had been firing. It was awful having to stand doing 


nothing and seeing what was happening.” The troops were 


—, 


ee) 


the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the leiters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 
cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 
consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Weel:.’—Ed. SPECTATOR. } 


The length which we 


65 Gurkhas and 25 Baluchis; 50 had rifles. I advise Mr. 
Colvin not to pursue the question of whether people were 
drowned or not. It does not rest on Malaviya’s evidence 
at all. But thirty, | myself believe, was exaggeration, 

For the official casualties he quotes Mr. (naw Sir) J. Pp. 
Thompson against me. Let me quote him back, « In 
his evidence before us, Mr. Thompson admitted that certainty 
379 dead casualties had taken place, and that there was 
possibly still a smalt margin for more” (Hunter Report, 
p. 117). Three hundred and seventy-nine dead is the figure 
everywhere accepted by the Report. I am, I believe, the 
first writer to call the official figures too high (for which 
I shall presently be stoned from the other side) ; FE questioned 
them mainly because of a long conversation with Sir J. P, 
Thompson. 

Mr. Colvin says I * omit to point out ” that the inseription’s 
* fifteen hundred martyred’? was false. This was made 
pikestaff-plain to any reasonably alert reader. The nature 
of the firing is a technicality. Massed or individual, it shot 
down sixteen hundred people in between five and ten minutes, 
If General Dyer “ had had more ammunition, he insisted, 
he would have killed more people.’ My mistake. What 
he said (Hunter Report, p. 112) was that if he had got his 
machine-guns in be would ‘* probably” have used them, 
‘ausing more casualties: and that, “if more troops had 
been at hand the casualties would have been greater in 
proportion ” (p. 380). “* [ had made up my mind that I 
would do all men to death if they were going to continue the 
meeting ” (p. 112). 

In India General Dyer was (and is) thought to have been 
an Irishman, perhaps because his education, from the years 
of eleven to twenty, was entirely in Ireland (Colvin, Story 
of General Dyer, pp. 8 ff.). I do not know why so Engtish 
a person was educated in Ireland. No one ever said that his 
impression that the crowd was massing for attack was clean 
forgotten. The obvious reference was to his far more striking 
first comment, * F never knew that there was no way out.” 
As for Mr. Colvin’s last paragraph, I have been so often in 
trouble, in America and India as well as England, for my 
alleged. ** justification of Amritsar, that I leave it with 
the remark that there are thousands of my countrymen, 
civilian and military, to whom my article will have come as 
profound relief. | 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir, Following the correspondence in last week’s Spectator 
it is well to have even a little more light on this tragedy, 
though Mr. Thompson only seems to shift the blame from 
General Dyer to some of the local officials on the staff who 
must have known it was a cul de sac and ought to have warned 
him. He was a stranger to Amritsar, but the others ought 
to have known. Even so, he ruined his case by his own 
defence. The worst blunder of all was the delay in starting 
the inquiry. Anyone with any knowledge of evidence m 
India knows that the only chance of getting at the truth is 
by immediate inquiry on the spot, before the defendants 
have time te concoct false evidence.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. B. PENNINGTON, 
76 Canterbury Road, Whitstable, Kent. 


> 


OTTAWA: A CANADIAN VIEW 
|To the Editor of the Seecrator.} 
Sir,—-Not all friends of the Empire can view the forthcoming 
Ottawa Conference with equanimity. For they must realize 
that once outside the purely economic sphere of Imperial 
reciprocity there are political dangers lurking which might 
impinge in an unexpected way on public opinion in England 
Already the first notes are being struck in a campaign against 
the tariffs as well as their probable concomitant, a rise in the 
cost of living. To the extent that the new Protectionist 


scheme will inveive elaborate Imperial preferences, the 
Empire must become one of the chief objectives of the attack, 
It is axiomatic that the only sane and enduring foundation fot 
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Empire policy is to keep it over, above and detached from 
faction or party. If the Empire becomes especially linked 
with the controversial fortunes of one particular class or sec- 
tinal interest, the position of the Empire will be corre- 
spondingly impaired in the general regard of the British people. 
This should be emphasized at a time when tariffs and the 
Empire connexion are now being so definitely coupled—for 
good or evil. Henceforth they will stand or fall together. 

That is not an altogether happy prospect. The National 
Government is hardly going to last for ever. It is conceivable 
among the mutabilities of politics during the present genera- 
tion that there will be a gravitation towards the Left. But if 
the fiseal bond becomes the agreed mainstay of the Common- 
wealth, then when its repeal comes the Empire itself may 
sustain a rather severe shock—one fraught with peril for the 
wider unity. 

Moreover, the Impire customs project might make it 
difficult for those with a progressive outlook on public affairs 
to sympathize with the broader values implicit in the Com- 
monwealth ideal. ‘The Dominions, justly or unjustly, will have 
pecome the dark and concrete symbols of Protection. Through 
them the system will seem fixed on the country. In an age of 
social ferment and unrest the consequence would easily be 
widespread criticism not only of the tariffs but suspicion of 
every philosophy of Empire—cultural, historical and political 
as well as economic. But it would be a Little Englandism not 
of the academic Victorian school so much as part and lot of 
the formidable passions evolved by the class struggle. As it 
js, the great Mother of Empire watches over no untroubled 
brood. The introduction of another Imperial ugly duckling 
searcely presages more househoid peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LionEL M. GELBER. 

Balliol College, Oxford, 


TRANSPORT AND TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
$ir,—The complicated transport problem will not be solved 
unless the cardinal points, or facts, are taken into considera- 
tion. There is misconception. There are dangerous moves as 
aresult of the misconception. Road transport has developed 
enormously, mainly because the transport people have 
found roads ready made for them, whereas railway companies 
had to make and have to maintain their roads ; because road 
transport has been practically subsidized by rate and tax- 
payers, whereas railways have had to pay local rates and 
national taxes in full measure; because road transport 
people have been able to employ unskilled labour, long hours, 
and have been subjected to few safety laws, whereas railways 
are obliged to employ highly-trained labour in responsible 
positions and are subjected to the strictest safety laws ; 
and whilst the road people can pick and choose their traffic— 
take the cream off—the railways are under Statutory obliga- 
tion to accept all sorts of goods and passengers, profitable 
or unprofitable. 

But the railways remain essential to most trades—par- 
ticularly the coal, iron and steel trades—and no road transport 
is likely to be able to deal with more than a fraction of such 
traffic within any measurable distance of time. Yet the 
comparatively unessential road transport people (including 
pleasure motorists) are favoured by ready-made roads, roads 
maintained largely at the public cost, publicly-paid police 
to signal to them and regulate the traffic; and they may be 
unskilled or careless, they have few or no really strict safety 
laws to observe, whereas the railway people have to pay for 
everything they possess or use, and they are strictly controlled 
as regards charges and safety, and are bound by law to be 
“common carriers.” The competition is very unfair.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ki. T. Goon. 

Sheffield. 


‘ROAD AND RAIL 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 

Sir,—In. common with other members of the travelling public 
I find thrust upon my attention in the dining saloons of trains, 
in hotels, and elsewhere, a tract distributed by the railway 
interests which, in view of the coming Conference on Rail and 
Road Transport, it seems to me it would now be a graceful act 
to withdraw from circulation, 


I have no wish to write anything which might tend to 
increase the exasperation of those who have broadcast their 
plea for “ fairplay,” but it is surely a fantastic twist of logic 
to say that because the railways have to pay for the upkeep of 
their own tracks therefore the owners of motor vehicles should 
pay “ the full current expenditure on roads ” belonging not to 
them but to the community ; and anyhow motor users are 
already paying, including the Petrol Tax, £59,000,000 a year 
for the privilege of being what they are. 

Nobody blames the railways for failing to foresee that there 
would come a day when their rigid tracks would fail to pay. 
These tracks remain a necessary feature of our national life, 
but it is absurd to say that they must be made solvent by 
bleeding their more mobile rival. And that certainly will not 
be a solution which will appeal to the approaching Conference. 
If the railways seek fairplay they must give it ; and the first 
step in that direction is to recall this unfortunate pamphlet.— 
I am, Sir, &c., SELBY. 

8 Queen Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


THE TEACHER IN MODERN LIFE 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—As a clergyman who was once a schoolmaster, and before 
that an Indian civilian, may I break a Jance with the writer of 
the article, ‘*‘ The Teacher in Modern Life”? ?) Mr. Hammond 
mistakes his geese for swans. ‘The teacher, it seems, can claim 
to be the most important person in the community, because 
his function is to train people for a right use of leisure. But 
does he? In the villages of North Hampshire rational con- 
versation is hardly heard, no serious reading is done, and a 
shilling spent on a good book instead of a whist-drive would 
be reckoned wasted money. Zeal for social service dwindles, 
since the self-sacrifice it involves is seldom taught in our 
elementary schools. Hence even among the cottagers the 
teacher fails to command much respect. Many exceptions 
there may be, but the status of the profession is dragged down 
by its uninspired and uninspiring members. It will be a great 
day for England when the training colleges are rescued from 
their present rut and absorbed in the universities. 

Parsons to-day have neither time nor wish to patronize the 
teacher. They are too busy repairing his errors. The clergy- 
man is, after all, himself a teacher, with perhaps a clearer 
notion of the way to supreme happiness than that possessed 
by most of the professional instructors of rustic youth.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ki. J. Bonus. 

Monk Sherborne Rectory, Basingstoke, 


THE BRITISH PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I feel that many readers of your paper will be interested 
in the British Provident Association schemes. At present, 
with the advent of serious illness, men and women of moderate 
means and their families are left to a large extent unprovided 
for. They have often to pay more than they can afford 
for proper treatment or else compete with people poorer than 
themselves for accommodation in the ordinary wards of the 
hospitals. It is for the sole purpose of helping them that the 
British Provident Association has been formed. The cost 
of a properly equipped private bed is £1,000 and it suflices 
for the sickness needs of 100 families. Each head of a 
family, therefore, by making one capital payment of £10 
can secure for himself and his family the first call upon such 
a bed and ensure that when occupying it he will be charged 
an economic rate within his means. He can then by paying 
a yearly subscription of moderate amount provide against 
the cost of maintenance in such a bed and also against con- 
sultant’s fees and surgeon’s fees. 

Subscribers can enrol themselves under either or both of 
the schemes briefly described above, but it is the combination 
of the two schemes which has been specially designed to afford 
the most comprehensive solution. The scheme of mutual 
provision has been submitted to a prolonged practical test, 
and framed so as to offer a wide range of subscriptions suited 
to varying incomes. 

The Association exists solely to help. It can make no 
profits, and any surplus realized must be used for the benetit 
of subscribers. It earnestly invites inquiries from all those 
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who may be interested, and these should be addressed to 
the Director at 30 Lancaster Gate, W. 2.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lioyp, 
Chairman, on behalf of the Executive Council. 
30 Lancaster Gale, W. 2. 
wb Pb Ya ’ TOYA TTY y 
SEX EDUCATION 
|Vo the Editor of the Sprctrsor.| 
Sin,—-With reference to your correspondence on sex education, 
I enclose a quotation from Alfred Adler’s recent book, What 
Life Should Mean to You. As the considered opinion of an 
experienced psychologist it is especially valuable : 

*T should never encourage parents to explain the physical 
relations of sex too early in life or to explain more than their children 
wish to learn. You can understand that the way in which a child 
looks on the problems of marriage is of the greatest importance. 
If he is taught in a mistaken way, he can see them as a danger and 
as something altogether beyond him. In my own experience 
children who were introduced to the facts of adult relations in 
early life, at four, five or six years of age, and children who had 
precocious experiences, are always more scared of love in later life. 

If a child is more grown-up when he has his first explanations 
and experiences, he is not nearly so frightened. . .. The key to 
helpfulness is never to lie to a child, never to evade his questions, 
to explain only as much as he wishes to learn and only as much 
as we are sure he can understand. Officiousness and intrusive 
information can cause great harm. If there is trust between 
himself and his parents he can suffer no injury. He will always 
ask what he needs to know. There is a common superstition that 
children can be misled by the explanations of their comrades. I 
have never seen a child otherwise healthy, who suffered harm in 
this way... . Imust confess too that I have often found children 
more delicate and tactful in those affairs than their elders.” 

I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Lone. 
Norton, Berkhamsted, Ierts. 


GOETHE 
| To the editor of the SpPrcTATOR.] 

Sir,--In the days when all Kurope, and even so remote a 
country as Japan, were doing homage to Germany's greatest 
poet, your readers were informed by Mr. Richard Church's 
article (Spectator, March 19th) that Goethe's life was a failure. 
The idea that so respected a review as yours should allow this 
misrepresentation to remain uncontradicted gives me such 
uneasiness that I feel obliged to send you a few remarks in 
answer to it. 

1. What place in the Germany of 1775 would Mr. Church 
have proposed to Goethe if not Weimar, where a young prince 
offered him his friendship and every opportunity for his various 
talents ? 

2, Is it fair to mention only Schiller’s first impression, when 
it is known that, after they had become intimate friends, he 
confessed he had never met a nobler-minded man than Goethe ? 

3. Does Mr. Church wish to persuade us that to lead a life 
of individual happiness is a mark of genius ? 

No one will agree with him who ever felt a touch of Goethe's 
genius. It is not of easy approach, however, especially for 
foreigners who must avail themselves of more or less adequate 
translations. I confess that it took me half a life to overcome 
the antipathy Gocthe’s apparent egotism caused me in my 
schooldays. But by-and-by I came to see in him a model of 
strictest. responsibility towards his extraordinary spiritual 
vocation. His outward reserve was necessary to keep his 
most sensitive heart able to feel with every man and every- 
thing. Te did not live his individual life, but all mankind’s, 
going through all the heights and depths of our precarious 
existence between birth and death, growth and destruction. 
God and hell. 

But as, being a citizen of Goethe’s Weimar, I may be 
suspected of partiality, allow me to refer to the commemorative 
speech made at Frankfurt-on-the-Main by Professor Albert 
Schweitzer, who is well known to the English public, and to 
Romain Rolland’s essay in honour of Goethe, printed in 
German, under the title, Stirb und werce (J. Engelhorn Nachf. 
Stuttgart). Both deseribe Goethe's life as a relentless and 
passionate strugele for truth and religion, the latter taken as an 
unfaltering obligation to develop the divine seed in man’s 
Perhaps it is worth while to point out this aspect of 
Goethe to your readers.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Weimar, Germany. (Professor) Wavrer HetmMpBounp. 

{Mr. Richard Church writes: 


heart. 


Professor Helmbold perhaps 


does not appreciate an Englishman's shy method of trying 
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to express his wonder and reverence in the presence of so 
astonishing a genius as that of Goethe. Nothing I had to my 
in my essay derogated in any way from the character of the 
poet. I did not even comment on the aspect usually picked 
upon by English critics, and which Professor Helmbold men- 
tions in his letter, namely, the ‘ apparent egotism” which 
frightens so many people away from Goethe and his work, | 
see no unfairness in dealing with one aspect of Gocthe’s life and 
work, nor in illustrating that aspect by quoting Schiller’s first 
impression, That quotation, by the way, I should acknow. 
ledge, is taken from a letter printed in Miss Annette Meakin’s 
recent volume, Goethe and Schiller, the first of three represent. 
ing an enormous amount of patient work. This work will beg 
treasure-trove for all future critics on the two great German 
poets. | 
THESE CRITICS 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 

Sir,—I read with much interest, in your issue of March 19th 
Jast, a letter from Mr. Jerre Mangione, of the Cooper Union 
Institute Library, New York, describing the attacks that have 
recently been made upon the dramatic critics by the theatrical 
interests in that city, which, in my opinion, reflect most credit- 
ably on the critics, as persons conscientiously performing 
without fear or favour the mission which has been assigned 
to them of reporting the new plays which are appearing, and 
indicating at the same time to playgoers what is worth going 
to see. Alas, I wish one could say the same of the book 
critics who review for the English papers the latest novels as 
they are published. As librarian of an English library in 
rather a remote corner of the world, I used to rely on their 
judgement, as the only one available, in selecting our new 
fiction for the current year. But how have I been misled! 
To the book critics, in my experience, all new books are super- 
latively good. In fact, most of the time they seemed lost fora 
new adjective to describe their superlative excellence. More, 
their praise of all new novels has become so fatuous that they 
even rival in exaggeration and in bombast the publishers’ own 
announcements. Of course, some of the novels so reviewed 
undoubtedly deserve all that is said of them; but why will 
they refuse to distinguish between good and bad ? Is it that 
they have lost the courage of their convictions, or are they in 
the pay of the publishers at the same time as that of the 
newspaper which employs them? Or is it because they are 
writers themselves, and therefore cannot bear to say anything 
hurtful, even though true, of the work of any other member 
of the fraternity which they belong to? Be that as it may, 
I have long since ceased to put any reliance in the book 
reviewers for the selection of our new books, which is a pity, 
as one would like to think that, like the dramatic critics, they 
were performing their task conscientiously in an endeavour 
to give faithful news about new books, and guide the book- 
buyer accurately, instead of thinking so much about the 
author's feelings, or what the publisher will say, or how it will 
affect the advertising revenue of their own paper.—lI am, 
Sir, &e., 

English Club, Santa Cruz, 

Teneriffe. 


JOHN S. TRANT, 
Hon. Librarian. 
FATHER WAINRIGHT 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—With reference to your “ Studies in Sanctity ” No. XII, 
may I be allowed to add one note of testimony to the love 
which Father Wainright inspired in his flock ? 

Many years ago when walking down Piccadilly, at the door 
of St. James’s Hall, I came across a crowd of rough dowdy- 
looking men thronging the entrance—most of them collarless, 
but with coloured handkerchiefs round their necks. I 
stopped, and asked one of them what was going forward? 
He answered, ‘“ We've come to give our little * Wainey’ 
a cheer.” “ And who is little Wainey,” I enquired ? ‘* Why 
Father Wainright,” was the reply, ‘* He’s speaking in the 
Hall.” 

And then he spoke with fervour of the unselfish devotion 
of the Docker’s Padre, and of the love which he inspired. 
This had brought these rough fellows all the way from the 
Docks to do him honour, and to give him ‘a cheer.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. H, Hattam Murray, 

The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW, 
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SPIRITUALISM IN. THE. “EIGHTIES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
cr,—Fifty yeats ago the phenomena of spirituatiom were 
glmost as much discussed as they are to-day, and ‘in the 
J frequently attended séances as an Oxford under- 


’ eighties ° i 
if such it can be called—had even 


gate. That the cult 






pTate 
at that time a large number of adherents, is pretty clearly 
shown by the following advertisement, which appeared in 


, paper called Light: ‘To Wealthy Spiritualists. A 
ly medium of tried power wishes to meet with an elderly 
ntleman who would be willing to give her a comfortable 


ge 
jome and maintenance, in exchange for her spiritualistic 
grvices.’"--I am, Sir, &ce., Warer Crick. 
Kasthourne. 

THE SHEPHERD’S TALE 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sin, Some twenty years ago in Cumberland I learnt the 
numerals with which the shepherds count their sheep, and 
to-day [ have been reminded of this on reading a book called 
Jakelind and Iceland, published in 1895, by the Rev. T. 
Elbvood, in which book the numerals are given as follows : 


No. I. No. 2. No. 3. 
Borrowdale, Kirkby Coniston, 
Keswick, Stephen, High Furness, 
Welsh. Cumberland. Westmorland. North Lanes. 
Uy «. «. Yan Yan Yan 
9 Daum ; dwy.f Tyan Tyaan "Taen 
“Trim; tair,f Tethera Taed-ere* Tedderte 
4, Pedwar, pedair Methera Maed-dere Medderte 
5, Pump Pimp Mimp Pimp 
6, Chovech .. Sethera Hai-tes Sethera 
7, ee .. Lethera Nai-tes saith Lethera 
8. ae .. Hovera Hao-vesyeyth Hovera 
9, Naw Dovera Davo-ves Dovera 
10. Deg .. Dick Dik Dik 


Yan-a-dik 
‘Taen-a-dik 
‘Tedder-a-dik 


Yaan-edik 
Tyaun-edik 
‘Taed-eredik 


1. Unar ddeg Yan-a-dick 

12, Deudideg ‘Tyan-a-dick 

13. Trifortair) ar Tether-a-dick 
ddeg 

MW.Pedwar (or Mether-a-dick 
pedair) ar 
ddeg 

15. Pymiheg Burnfit 

li. Vnarbymtheg Yan-a-bumfit 

17. Dau (or dwy) Tyan-a-bumfit 
ar bymthe y 

18. Deunaw Tether-a-bumfit Taed-ereboon 

19. Pedwar (or Mether-a-bumfit Maed-creboon 
pedair) ar 
bymthegq 

20, Uqain (Gaelict 
ficheut) 


Maed-eredik Medder-a-dik 


Buun 
Yaan-eboon 
Tyvaan-eboon 


Mimph 
Yan-a-Mimph 
‘Taen-a-Mimph 


Tedder-a-Mimph 
Medder-a-Mimph 


Buomfit Cizget 
(probably ineor- 
rectly reported) 


( rggot 


only 





*The hyphens may be left out; they probably denote 
the manner of taking down by each listener. 
} lt is known that there was Goidelic influence i Cumberland. 


Mr. Eliwood does not make any suggestion where these 
numerals Come from, but to me it is obvious that they are 
corrupted Celtic numerals. If they are compared with the 
Welsh numerals, which Ihave written at the side in italics, it will 
be seen that 5, 10 and 15 are almost identical with the Welsh, 
and even 20, though not identical with the Welsh, is very like 
the Gaelic. As the shepherds count on their fingers and the 
Celts counted in fives, it is not surprising that the multiples of 
5 show this resemblance to the ancient Celtic, but even if the 
intermediate numbers are examined, although they have been 
corrupted for purposes of rime, yet some similarity will still be 
seen between them and the Welsh. 

No doubt these Celtic numerals have struck other 
besides myself, but what I am chiefly interested in at the 
present moment is in finding out whether they are still used in 
England, and, if so, in what counties. I did hear at one time 
that they were used in Lincolnshire.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

166, Piccadilly, London, W.1. TWenry Dosinson. 


people 


THE CALDECOTT COMMUNITY 
[To ihe Editor of the Srectaror.] 
Str, -May T draw the attention of readers of the Spectator to 
the effort which is being made by the Caldecott Community to 
give security and happiness, untainted by the mark of insti- 
tutionalism, to children whose home circumstances are in any 
way abnormal, unhappy, or unsuitable ? The present premises 


will not accommodate more than forty 
A removal to new 


of the. Community 
children, and are in bad structural repair. 
premises, capable of taking from sixty to seventy children 
immediately. and adaptable for expansion, is urgently neces- 
sary, and is planned for the coming autumn. 

‘The Community is striving to maintain the tradition and 
character of the past twenty vears, and to keep its doors open 
for the child deprived of its rightful heritage of a secure home 
background, irrespective of the strata of society in which it 
happens to be born. The has no endowment 
and no secure support beyond the weekly payments received 
for its children, whose parents or guardians are not always 
in a position to pay the entire cost. A dance is being held on 
its behalf on Tuesday, April 26th, 1932, at 9.80 p.m., at the 
Garden Club, 9 Chesterfield Gardens. Tickets, at 10s. 6d. each 
(or two for £1) may be obtained from the Dance Secretary, Miss 
Klinor Powell, 17 Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W.3, and further 
particulars about the history and aims of the Community 
from the Secretary, Caldecott Community, Goff’s Oak, 
Cheshunt, Herts.—1 am, Sir, &«., HELEN YOUNG. 

Formosa Fishery, Cookham, Berks. 


Community 


FROM LETTERS 

Tue 9.15. 

May I point out that in correcting another, Mr. W. Cook is 
* Farewell, Romance” ; 


POINTS 


himself in error? Mr. Kipling wrote 
never * Confound Romance.’’——-R. F. 
GRAVE CHARGE. 

Could not a better subject be found for your Competitors 
to exercise their wits on than the vulgarization of our finest 
English literature? 1 refer particularly to the turning of 
Shakespeare’s lovely “* Orpheus with his Lute ” into American 
jazz which lately disfigured your pages. And now I see that 
it is proposed to mutilate the Baleony scene from Romeo 
and Juliet. Surely this sort of thing is not worthy of the 
high standard which the Spectator has hitherto maintained.—- 
E. F. Cuawner, The White House, Lackford, Hants. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE 21st, 1832. 

There was an alarm of fire at the House of Lords on Sunday ; 
which was, however, soon put down. It appeared that a portion 
of the matting which covers the passage by which the King enters 
had been placed too near the stove which stands in the centre of 
the passage and had caught fire. There was a great deal of smoke, 
and some heat, but very little flame; so that the affair, in its 
essential characters, suited remarkably well with the practice oi 
the House. 


* Speetraror,” Arrit 


Oar, . . . é . 

The accession of Prince Otho to the throne of Greece seems to 
be somewhat doubtful, after all that has passed on the subject. 
One reason assigned for the selection of the Bavarian Prince is 
said to be the father’s wealth ; which, it would now appear, he is 
7 no means digpose dd to throw away on so hazardous a spec ulation. 

, therefore, the embryo King cannot contrive to raise funds by 
way of loan for his new establishment—his intended subjects 
being far more like ly to take from him than to give to him—there 
is a fair chaned of the whole scheme perishing. If the Prince do 
go, it is understood that Count D’ Arme nsperg will go with him to 
jook after him—to act the King until the Prince himself is old 
enough te take the character. 


Poetry 
Prelude in E Minor (Chopin) 


Peruars it is a silent garden where 

The ghost of smiling childhood starts up from 

The rank grown grass and flowering weeds, or some 
Old image knelling sadness mid the fair 

Of life ; or when beside some grave a prayer 

Is sighed ; or when, alone, the bleak vision 

Of waves that caoine the slow eternal song 

Heard all night through, the saddest theme to hear. 


Was this the saddest music that he heard ? 

I hear the waves within its harmony, 

In the recurring phrase, the minor third, 

The modulation and monotony 

Of rhythm, chords and theme. The waves have surged 
Upon the shore. I hear the sea, his sea. 


Irene Hacc, 
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Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must ke typed or very clearly written on ono side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the svbiect of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (—-—). 


Competition No. §4 (Ser by “ Ducit.”) 


Ir has been suggested that the language of Shakespeare 
may have to be translated into modern English if it is to 
be understood by the young theatregoers of the present 
day. A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a rendering in modern 
stage dialogue of Act IL, Seene 2 of Romeo and Juliet. 
Long speeches are out of fashion on the stage to-day, and 
the whole scene should be cut to not more than 1,000 
words, including stage directions. ; 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, April 25th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
May 7th, 1932. 


Competition No. 55 (Ser py “ Carp.”) 
A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best reply, in the form 
of a letter of not more than 250 words, to the last of the 
‘Points from Letters,” headed ‘ Grave Charge,” printed 
on page 593 of this weck’s Spectator. 

Iintries must be received not later than Monday, May 2nd, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
May 1l4th, 1932. 

The result of Competition No, 53 will appear in our 
next issue. 


e . e e 

Limerick Competition No. 25 
A prize of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
twenty-fifth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
May 2nd, 1932. Entries should be marked ‘ Limerick 
No. 25.” 

The result of the twenty-third of these competitions 
will be announced in our next issuc. 

[It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 
judges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
posteards. | 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 22 
THe most popular subjects for Limericks this week were 
Blake (EK. M. Forster), Saint Thérsse (Sheila Kaye-Smith), 
The Earth is Round (Moth), * See Naples and Die” (Derek 
Verschoyle). 

The prize is awarded to W. Hodgson Burnet, Salisbury 
‘Tower, Windsor Castle. 

THE WINNING ENTRY. 
AN INCREASE IN CRIME (page 467). 

There has been a large increase in crime 
And I'm going to commif one in rhyme 

Just to hear people say 

In their serious way 
That my * upbringing’s minely to blime.”’ 

W. Hopeson Burner, 


Report of Competition No. 52 


(Rerorr AND AWARD By “* DuGrt.”’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a Patchword Poem on Spring, 
in not less than twelve or more than twenty lines, each line 
being taken from a different published English poem. No 
poet might be quoted more than twice, and full references were 
to be given. 

This has been a popular competition, and almost all the 
entries have been good ones. Competitors have tossed 
together Nashe and Byron, Pope and Christina Rossetti, 
Chatterton and Chesterton, and the results have been salads 
in whicheach ingredient has brought out the flavour of the rest. 

The judging has been difficult. There is a large first class 
of competitors who have succeeded not only in welding the 
lines together so that the joints cannot be seen, but in pro- 
ducing reasoned and musical poems. The following are 
Highly Commended :—T. E. Casson, who begins, with crucl 
truth in this present April winter, by asking, *‘ Where are the 
songs of Spring?’ Golden Patches, Guy Innes, Miss G, 
Russell, M. Donald, E. M. Hone, Anne Stanton, I. M., May 
J, E, Dolphin, Mereury and Agricula, 


Three poems of special merit remain. The prize is divided 
A first prize of £1 1s. is awarded to The Rev. Alexander Smart. 
St. Aidan’s Manse, Broughty-Ferry, Angus, N.B., for 4 
charming poem, only marred by the false rhyme of “ mystery” 

** bay.” 4 

Two second prizes of 10s. 6d. each go to Lady Irvine, The 
University, St. Andrews ; and Lieut.-Col. F. A. Goddard. 48 
Warwick Road, S.W. 5. ‘ 

THE PRIZE POEM, 
SPRING. 
The crocus works among the mould 


2. A-secret and a mystery ; 
3. The golden waters sweet and cold 
4. Are languid in the idle bay, 
5. Revealing —as the skies unfold— 
6. A gleam of blue, a glare of gold, 
7. The simple sheep are feeding now 
8. On mountain heights in meorning’s prime 3 
9. Or having climbed some high ciiff’s brow, 
10. Silver the simple grass like rime. 
i}. The naked earth is warm with Spring, 
12 Which here enamels everything. 
18. From thickets where primroses hide, 
14. The melodies of birds and bees 
15. Encompass me on every side ; 
16. Among the sad abiding trees 
17. The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
18. Thrills in passion, grief or mirth, 


(Rev.) ALEXANDER Smarr, 

1. Drinkwater, “ A Town Window.” 2. Meynell, “ To the Beloved.” 3, Tynan, 
* Farewell.” 4. Gould, “ Fallen Cities.” 5. Noyes, “The Moon Is Up.” 6, Chesterton 
“The Praise of Dust.” 7. Davidson, “ A Cinque Port.”’ . Meredith, “ The Vark 
Ascending.” 9. Sturge Moore, ** Renaissance.” 10. R.LS., * The House Beantitul,” 
11. Grenfell,“ Into Battle.” 12. Marvell, “ Song of the Emigrants in Bermmnda,” 
i3. Binuon, ‘In Misty Blue.’ 14. Shelley, * Toa Lady with a Guitar.” 15, Words. 
worth, * Ruth.” 16. Th. Maynard, “* The Ensign.” 17, Hardy, “ The Darkling 
Thrush,” 18, Gosse, “ Philomel in London,” 


SECOND PRIZE WINNERS, 
SPRING. 











1. How sweet the morning air in Spring, 
2, How green the earth, how blue the sky, 
3. There is a song in each green thing, 
4. Still the thrush sings, the blackbirds ery, 
5. O hush, my heart, and take thine ease, 

3. ‘The labour and the wounds are vain, 
7. The little orchards sleep in peace, 

8. With leaping sun, with glancing rain. 

9. In misty blue the lark is heard, 

10. O give me Spring for life and love, 

LL. Orehard and buttercup and bird, 

iz. The earth beneath, the sky above. 

13. Singing, or flame, or scent, or hue 
14. Read out my words at night, alone, 
15. I heard the green things praising you, 
16. Asif the Spring were all your own. 

Lapy Trvine, 


1. W. H. Davies, “ Karly Spring.’ 2. Laurence Housman, “ The Settlers.” 4 
Fredegond Shove, * The Garden in Spring.” 4. Mden Phillpotts, “ Triads,” 5, Lisette 
W. Reeve, “ April Weather.” 6, Arthur Hugh Clough, “ Say Not the Struggle.” 7. Bliss 
Carman, ‘‘ The Keeper's Silence.” 8. R. L..S., “* The House Beautiful.” 9. Laurenes 
Binyon, “In Misty Blue.” 10. @. D. Martineau, “* The Last Spring.’ 11, Emily 
Dickinson, “'The Waking Year.”” 12. Alfred Cochrane, ** The Fishermen,” 13. Rupert 
Brooke, ‘* Dust.” 14... E. Flecker, ‘ Toa Poet One Thousand Years Hence.” 1. 
Katherine Tynan, “ Green Spring,” 16, Sir Henry Wotton, * To Etizabeth of Bohe mia,” 


SPRING. 
' 


1. Yes, ‘tis the pulse of Life! My fears were vain! 


2, At last, from Aries rolls the bounteous sun 

3. And Earth assumes her transient youth again. 

4. Over the flat green, refreshing breezes run 

5. And the leaves greet thee, Spring !---the joyous leaves 
6. From every hedge and every thicket there, 


a 


Born of the very sigh that silence heaves, 
8. Drinkin the light, and strengthen and grow fair, 
9. The green buds glisten in the dews of Spring, 
10. Hope of yet happier days, whose dawn is nigh, 
11. And. midst their sweets, the feather’d pocts sing, 
12. Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 
13. I paint thee oft, searce consciously, a scene 
14. Which adds new glories to the shining Sphere, 
15. More pleasing seems than all the past hath becu 
16. And slow and sure comes up the golden Year, 
Lt.-Col. F. A. Gopparp. 
1. Rogers, “ Verses to be Spoken by Mra. Siddons, 1795. 2. Thomson, “Th 
Seasons: Spring.” 3. Cowper, Llegy V.,‘* On the Approach of Spring.” 4. Parielh 
 Health—An Eclogue.” 5. Hemans, “ Breathings of Spring.” 6. Wilfrid Blut 
“A Day in Sussex.” 7. Keats, “ The Coming of Summer,” 8, IWiilis, “ Eins ot 
New Haven.” 9, Keble, “ Christian Vear, Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. Pr) 
Bryant, “‘ The Ages.” 11. Young, “* The Instalment, to the Rt. Hon. Sir R. Walpo se 
12. Clare, ‘* The Thrush’s Nest.”? 13. “fo a Distant Scene,’ 14. Pop, 
“Rape of the Lock.” 15, Canpbl, “ Pleasures of Hope,” Part I, 16, Penayst 
* The Golden Year.” 
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Shakespeare 


The Essential Shakespeare. By J. Dover Wilson. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) ; 
abethan Stage Conditions: A Study of Their Place in 


men Interpretation of Shakespeare's Plays. By M. ©. 


Bradbrook. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 
four Lectures on Shakespeare. Ky Ellen Terry. (Martin 
Hopkinson, 7s. 6d.) 


«Tus little book attempts, as many hundreds before it have 
attempted, to interpret the career of William. Shakespeare.” 
With these words Professor Dover Wilson sets out on his “* Bio- 
graphical Adventure.” For him it is an adventure, a synopsis 
of experience gained and relished during more than thirty 
years’ continuous study of the plays. The able, charming, 
and devout little book in which the adventure is recorded will 
find many readers, and please them all, But it is, I fancy, one 
of the last of its kind. As Europe became better known, to 
complete the Grand Tour was not necessarily to commence 
author. The zigzag path which leads, in our information 
about Shakespeare’s life, from one known fact to another has 
been trodden by many illustrious explorers. We are still 
ready to follow them, hat in hand;° but the exhilarating 
favour of discovery has given place to the insipidity of ritual. 
We view with a lacklustre eve the familiar, incomplete pan- 
orama; we are a little irritated by the neat. regularly spaced 
notices bidding us Keep Off The Grass of conjecture ; we join with 
asomewhat blasé intonation in the periodic hymns of adoration. 


But we could have no better guide than Professor Dover 
Wilson. We could wish, it is true, that he bad scrapped the 
battered operatic scenery against which Shakespeare's inner life 
has so often heen staged, —that he had spared us the dawns and 
abysses, the peaks and the havens, which are what the author 
of the second book under review means when she speaks of 
the * full panoply of his Four Periods.” We may continue 
to prefer Mr. Lytton Strachey’s estimate of the ** Romantic ” 
plays to Professor Dover Wilson's, though the latter has behind 
ita weight of orthodoxy powerful enough to stamp on the 
ninds of most young students the impression that Cymbeline, 
The Winter's Tale and The Tempest were written on a chaise 
longue and a dict of calves foot jelly, prepared by Judith. We 
should have been readier to accept Professor Dover Wilson's 
Shakespeare as essential, not only to him, but to us, if he had 
not, in the intervals of proving that the Bard was a sportsman 
and a “ good mixer,” so frequently betrayed the conviction 
that poets are a special breed of mortals who may be expected 
(p. 8) to bear in their faces evidence of their singularity : 
whose testimony about Shakespeare is better worth hearing 
(p. 2) than anyone’s : and whose en»tional calibre (as it were) 
isofa potency known only to Sheiks (p. 137: “ when poets 
iove they love with a passion which cannot be gainsaid’’). 

But there will be those for whom Professor Dover Wilson's 
book will provide their first introduction to Shakespeare : and 
they will be fortunate indeed. To others, too, it offers some- 
thing much more than recapitulation. Time and again the 
author's scholarship throws on matters of detail a light which 
has the reassuring and fascinating glow of truth—-see. for 
instance, his ideas about the first production of Love's Labour's 
Lost, and his digression on Macbeth’s “ hangman’s hands.’’ 
The best thing in the book is the chapter on ** The Elizabethan 
Scene.” Here the author gives a vivid analysis of a period in 
Which men, for all their subconscious fears of a return to 
cosmic chaos, for all their more imimediate dread. of a relapse 
into national anarchy, enjoyed for the first time ‘ 
tion of social stability with illimitable opportunity for the indi- 
vidual.” The background against which Shakespeare's plays 
were written has seldom been better summarized, 


a combina- 


To-day ‘the tendency on the whole is to rationalize 
Shakespeare,” says Miss Bradbrock, but her study is far more 
exciting than most attempts to romanticize him; though it 
is less valuable as an examination of the Elizabethan stage (it 
is left to Professor Dover Wilson, for instance, to remind us 
that the auditorium at the Globe was no bigger than « lawn 
tennis court) than as a symptom of trends in modern Shakes- 
pearean criticism. 

“Perhaps the chief value of the knowledge of stage eondi- 
tions is a negative one,’ she says. “It prevents wrong 
assumptions, or the laying of emphasis in the wrong place. 
Klizabethan had no rules: even those 


aS ars Tie stace 


tacitly observed . .. may never have been conscious, nach 
less formulated. . . . It is only when the various conventions 
of stage, actor and playwright can be accepted automaticaliy 
that knowledge reacts fruitfully upon interpretation.” 

The chief merit of modern Shakespearean criticism:—it 
is writ large over the passage just quoted —is its self-con- 
sciousness. It recognizes both its immediate and its ultimate 
limitations. It has a kind of defiant caution. “*‘ How do we 
know ? And where does it get us anyhow ?’ 
sensible, constructive defeatism is heard for the first time 
since Johnson’s honesty and indolence combined to sound it, 
every now and then, in his edition of the Plays. *: Theories 
are required to have some foundation in fact ” ; and the foeus 
of interest has shifted from the back of Shakespeare’s mind 
(our ignorance of which sanctions such speculations as Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson's * Hamlet is Shakespeare’s effort to 
understand Essex“) to the words he wrote and the stage on 
which they were spoken. 

The luxuriant subjectivity of nineteenth-century criticism 
is an indirect indictment of the theatre of that day. The 
picture stage can seldom have been less adequate as a vehicle 
Lamb's verdict on King Lear's un- 


"—a note of 


for Shakespeare's art. 
suitability for the stage was delivered (as I pointed out in 
these columns a vear ago) by a man who could only have seen 
a hopelessly garbled version of Shakespeare's tragedy acted, 
* The Romantics,” says Miss Bradbrook, “ had they known 
Shakespeare's theatre, might not have despaired of the stage.’ 
But they knew only their own; and their despair, by all 
accounts, was venial. They withdrew into the library, where, 
in the theatre of their minds. and by the light of their own 
tastes and the novels they had read, a more leisurely and a 
much fuller development of Shakespeare’s characters was 
Thus there came into being that vast body of 
‘purely personal and appreciative criticism which consists 
of the creation of an inferior kind of private poem.” 


possible. 


It was for Shakespeare's characters that they chiefiy 
prized him. Morgann, in the eighteenth century, had started 
the trouble by describing the characters as “ rather historic 
than dramatic beings.” And * Coleridge and Hazlitt estab- 
lished finally the critical approach through the characters.” 
They became the focus, not only of critical attention, but of 
personal emotions too. (* Lamb,” says Miss Bradbrook, whose 
malice is often delightful, ** admired Heywood for his English 
gentlemen, and his English gentlemen for qualities which he 
found admirable in Wordsworth.”) When it became apparent, 
that Shakespeare had “ made his characters behave inconsis- 
tently, and motivated them inadequately,” the critics treated 
themselves to an orgy of motive-mongering. Miss Bradbrook, 
less self-indulgent than they, follows Stoll, who first recognized 
*“ the difference between the depiction and the motivation of 
She sugzests rather than explains that Shakes- 
simultaneously in two mediums —the 
so that his dramatis personae 
their 


character.” 
peare was working 
mediums of type and character 
had two not always compatible functions to fulfil ; 
internal development into beings of an almost human com- 
plexity had at time to be roughly subordinated to the sim- 
plified. actions of * stock ” puppets. Though it is richer in 
suggestions than conclusions, Klizabethan Stage Conditions is 
a very stimulating book, full of the promise of brilliance. 

Miss St. John, in her introduction to Four Lectures Ov 
Shakespeare, tells us that Ellen Terry “ lived on the most inti- 
inate terms with Shakespeare’s men and women, and was all 
ways discovering something new about their idiosyncrasies.” 
We shudder. remembering such sentimental fabrications as The 
Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines. But our fears prove 
groundless. The lectures, if not profound, are shrewd and 
charming. The last, on the Letters in Shakespeare's Plays, is 
the best. The first says everything there is to be said about the 
children in the plays except that they were not children at all, 
but little old men. If Elien Terry does not quite persuade us to 
accept her conception of Lady Macbeth as “a small slight 
woman of acute nervous sensibility,” she has the warrant of the 
text (if not the reward of dramatic effectiveness) for her por- 
trait of Desdemona as an unconventional, rather headstrong 
girl—‘‘ a potential nun,” with something in her of Juliet’s 
R. P. F. 


inward freedom, 
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America and Mr. Datrow 


The Epic of America. By James Truslow Adams. 
12s, 6d.) 


The Story of My Life. 


(Routledge. 


By Clarence Darrow. (Scribner’s, 15s.) 
Tux, writers of histories in Europe have written dy- 
nastic history because the nations of Europe have been 
made by their monarchs, a Capet adding fief to fief or a 
Hohenzollern disciplining the plains, and an_ established 
convention of what history was and had to be made the 
earlier generations of American historians try to write American 
history in the same way. The materials have not been 
unpropitious, and it has been possible with Washington and 
Lincoln and the revolutionary and civil war to write the 
same politico-military history for the United States as for 
Murope. 

The civil war was an epic struggle and threw its lurid 
light right back to the beginnings of the century, so 
that the happy historian had no sooner finished with the 
little war of 1812 than he could begin to tell the story of 
westward expansion in terms of North and South * picking 
up sides”? as new States appeared, and ranging their forces 
for the climax. Only with the decades following the victory 
of the North, with political life entering into deep degradation 
and material prosperity advancing as the railroads claimed 
the whole continent, did the historians change their emphasis 
and begin to see American history as pre-eminently. the 
story, from the first, of expansion. With the organized 
universities of the new, eflicient age, the historian was equipped 
with scientific apparatus and expected to show that his 
seience, too, had sociological value. The past must throw 
light on the present, if it hoped that Americans would bother 
withit. In the hands of the late Professor Turner and Professor 
Paxson “ the frontier ” as a permanent and decisive, psycho- 
logical influence in American history became at first a daring 
and suggestive new view, then a familiar commonplace, and 
is now in danger of becoming taken for granted and under- 
valued in the search for novelty. For historians, too, have 
to press on, for subsistence, and make new frontiers. 

The Epic of America is a singularly brilliant example 
of the new kind of American history. The reader 
finds the two patches he really Jearnt at school, the great 
years of Washington and Lincoln, disposed of in a few pages. 
The sweep of the narrative does not: pause for particular 
events and the author cannot pause on the military epics 
at the expense of the great epic. He traces convincingly and 
refreshingly not only the normal experiences of the successive 
venerations, but also the points at which specific traits that are 
now part of the American character first developed. The’ thirties 
and ‘forties are all-important, when through the growing Middle 
West in rough frontier life was established the convention that 
anyone could do anything, in public life or in private, the 
equalitarianism and with it the swaggering self-assertion and 
the national pride in a land which offe red unique opportunities 
for the common man. 

The American dream, the 
tunity for the common man, 
Jefferson until to-day. It from the first highly 
unpopular with the well-to-do, and the upper class 
succeeded in carrying through a precarious rebellion against 
England without letting in the mob at home. But the West 
was there as a safety valve and, after a generation, as a new 
threat a very vulgar democracy swept into the White 
House with Andrew Jackson. For the hundred years since 
Jackson Mr. James T. Adams tells of the smothering and dis- 
tortion of the old ideal, as new conditions played into the hands of 
organized wealth. 

Mr. Adams, who has lived a great deal out of his 
country since he retired from business, is urbanely 
free alike from the servile optimism or shrill defiance which 
much that is written from inside the American 
academic system. He does not flatter, and there are some 
wholesome pages to explain that the emigrant is not necessarily 
the boldest and hardiest spirit: often he is the marginal 
man, the extruded one, and selectively he is the man most 


ideal 
has 
was 


of freedom and oppor- 
persisted from Thomas 


mars SO 


indifferent to tradition, the man with fewest roots, willing to 
abandon home and friends as dross compared with the chance 
Many who emigrated from Europe con- 


of greater wealth. 


tinued to emigrate when they reached America and are to. -day 
spiritual emigrants devoid of conviction. 

Mr, Adams is so close to America that he not only 
perceives and shares the still unextinguished American 
ideal, of the common man enabled to be at his best, 
but believes in the future more than the strict facts 
warrant. He is yet too clear-sighted not to state the 
gravity of the challenge that the organized American 
life presents to that ideal. Still uncertain is the dubioys 
experiment of a great republic, peopled by emigrants 
who travelled dangerously light and left behind as impediment, 
the profound, hierarchic doctrines which moulded corporate 
lifein Kurope. Whether the political doctrines of the American 
fathers, suspended in mid-air and lacking their only rational 
basis in a theological doctrine of the worth of each soul, can 
of themselves rouse effective enthusiasm for a campaign to 
recover the rights of 1776 against entrenched wealth and the 
dominance of business interests and business ideals, js 
increasingly doubtful. There is a gulf between the enemies 
of plutocracy and the movement which, under varying names 
and generally in connexion with the Democratic Party, from 
time to time expresses popular discontent, for it is divorced 
from the intellectual and critical revolt. The frontal charges of 
Bryanism and the sapping work of Mr. Mencken are alike 
insufficient and the bodies and souls of the descendants of 
men who particularly desired to own no allegiance to anybody 
obey, in fact, the wills and purposes of men who only embody 
the principle of economic dominance, the subservience of 
humanity to the wealth which should be its servant and the 
compulsory worship of economic means as spiritual ends. 

How badly things have gone for Jeffersonian democracy is 
yet more vividly to be seen in Mr. Clarence Darrow’s The Story 
of My Life. Mr. Darrow, the best-known criminal lawyer in 
the States, is one of the most remarkable of living Americans, 
a lawyer who might easily have followed the common, lucrative 
path of American lawyers and served the great corporations 
and battened on them, and who has preferred to forgo 
affluence and to devote his life to the defence of criminals. 
He is quixotic and so moved by the complacent cruelty and 
tyranny of the majority which Jefferson dreaded and 
de Tocqueville could so soon describe, that it is only necessary 
for you to have the public for your enemy and Clarence Darrow 
is your friend. 

HWe defended Loeb and Leopold and saved _ their 
lives, and nearly lost his own liberty in defending the 
Labour men who were sentenced in 1912 for dynamiting the 
building of the « capitalist 7 ‘imes of Los Angeles. Displaying 
moral courage, being in the right with two or three, and still 
more being in the wrong, and standing out against public 
opinion, are exhausting activities, and an acerbity and waspish- 
ness too often comes to mark lone fighters. But Clarence 
Darrow has so much humanity that he is a bad hater of men 
and for all the intensity of the feelings which have made him 
travel the path he has, and the unflagging zeal with which he 
propagates his convictions, he is an embarrassingly popular 
denunciator. 

He belongs to the heroic 
thought, and has lived on the wrong side of the civil 
war. He is of that noble and vanishing company, the 
rationalists who are all heart. Much of his autobiography 
recalls his constant preaching as a disciple of Ingersoll, and 
his arguments, of the soap-box kind, are the presents of a kindly 
nature which secks to make men happier by freeing them 
from the burden of their immortality. If the level of the con- 
troversy is low, neither was that of Mr. W. J. Bryan, whom 
he opposed in the Dayton ‘* Monkey ” trial, very different, 
and the old freethinking has its value for the Bible belt. 

Mr. Darrow’s book is diffuse, as befits the record of a life that 
has been lived amid sudden, desperate calls from complete 
strangers who appear and hold the tragie stage for a few 
months and disappear again. It is a book spoken rather than 
written, and not rich in graces. But it records a life that 
deserved to be surveyed in retrospect and with not ignoble 
satisfaction, a fearless and disinterested life on which he is 
entitled to be written down, like Abou-ben-Adhem, as one 
that loves his fellow-men. Doveias Woonorcre. 
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John Donne 


4 Garland for John Donne, 1631-1931. 
: (Harvard University Press, 1931. 


Edited by ‘Theodore 
Spencer. $2.50.) 

tus book has been produced by the Harvard University Press 
to commemorate the tercentenary of the death of Donne, and 
the eight essays that it contains display three methods of 
dealing with the life and work of a man who died three hundred 
years ago. ‘Three are mainly concerned with the facts of his 
life or the text of his works, three with his relations with his 
own contemporary world, and two with his relations with 
“to-day.” 

Of the first sort are Mrs. Simpson's article on Donne's 
Paradoxes and Problems, Mr. Wayward’s on the text of Donne's 
Sermons, and Mr. Sparrow’s on the date of Donne’s travels. Of 
the second sort are Mr. Mario Praz’s article on Donne and the 
Poetry of His ‘Time,’’ Mr. Spencer's on * Donne and His Age,” 
and Miss Ramsay’s on * Donne’s Relation to Philosophy.” 
Of the third sort are Mr. 'T. S. Eliot’s article, ** Donne in Our 
Time,” and Mr. George Williamson's * Donne and the Poetry 
of To-day.” 

The articles of the first sort will appeal chiefly to those to 
whom a minute knowledge of the life and works of Donne 
iy itself a matter of interest; but Mr, Hayward’s careful 
analysis of specimens of varying texts of Donne’s sermons is 
interesting also because it throws light on his method of pre- 
paring and delivering his sermons, and thus, indirectly, 
illuminates both his life and his literary work during his later 
years, 

Of the other two sets of essays, the second is of a dangerous 
kind. A centenary celebration is too often made the oppor- 
tunity for insisting on, or inventing, resemblances between 
the works of different ages, and thus investing what could 
otherwise—so this treatment . suggests—be of “ merely 
historical” interest with the creditable attribute of ** modern- 
ity.’ This is Mr. Williamson’s method.  ‘* Metaphysical 
poctry,” he writes, “* springs from the effort to resolve an 
emotional tension by means of intellectual equivalents which 
terminate in the senses or possess the quality of sensation.” 
He illustrates this ambiguous thesis by comparing Donne 
with Mr. 'T. S. Eliot, Mr. Herbert Read, Mr. Crowe Ransom, 
Miss Elinor Wylie, and the Fugitives of Nashville. Of Miss 
Wylie he says that ** her earlier verse is metapbysical only in 
the sense in which Housman’s poetry is metaphysical *’— 
which is very like saying that it is obscene only in the sense 
in which Scott’s novels are obscene-— and he concludes by 
observing that “it is suggestive to think of metaphysical 
poetry as lying between romantic and classical poetry, as the 
product of an angle of vision in which the subjective and 
objective meet”; “ the result, he declares, “is a meta- 
physic of imaginative form which renders a complex intro- 
spective emotion by an objective equivalent that is both 
sensuous and intellectual.” What the first of these sentences 
means I do not know; the second expresses, if it expresses 
anything, the oldest and plainest platitude about writing of 
the “ metaphysical ” sort. 'Too often, as here, the result of 
such comparisons is to tell us nothing new about either of the 
authors compared. 

Mr. Eliot avoids the dangers of drawing facile parallels 
between seventeenth and twentieth-century poetry, and asks 
what it is in Donne that appeals so markedly to many who read 
and write poetry to-day. In his answer there is nothing that 
is very new (unless it be his rather low estimate of the literary 
value of Donne’s sermons, and his insistence that Donne 
deserves chiefly to be remembered as a reformer and preserver 
of the English tongue) and the course of his thought is not 
ilways easy to follow; but even when his thesis is disputable 
or difficult, it is worth the consideration that he asks for it. 
For instance, though it is difficult to see the relevance to 
Donne’s thought of the quotation from Descartes on p. 11, 
the consequent discussion of Donne’s treatment of * ideas,” 
both in religious thinking and in poetical writing, is the most 
interesting part of Mr. Eliot’s article. 

Finally, three essays deal with Donne and his contem- 
porary world, Miss Ramsay enumerates the philosophical 
iMluences to which Donne's inquisitive mind was exposed : 


Nediaeval scholasticism, which offered a unified system that’ 


appealed to Donne’s desire for certainty ; the “ new philo- 


o 


sophy ” with its disintegrating effect upon the beliefs in which 
he was nurtured; and Neo-Platonism, which provided an 
escape from his perplexities of which Donne (whose mind, it 
is worth observing, was practically incapable of philosophic 
thought in the true sense of those words) never availed 
himself. 'The attempt to trace, in five thousand words, an 
immediate effect of these influences in the events of Donne's 
life and the characteristics of his writings is, as Miss Ramsay 
disarmingly observes, of necessity a little strained. 

Mr. Mario Praz and Mr. Theodore Spencer, the editor of the 
volume, whose essay closes the collection, both examine in 
some detail the relations of Donne with contemporary writers. 
The latter deals with the character of Donne’s thought and 
attitude of mind, and compares it especially with that 
displayed by his contemporaries in satire and in drama. The 
former confines himself to Donne's lyries and religious sonnets, 
distinguishing the argumentative and dialectical strain in his 
poetry (on which Professor Legouis rightly lays so much 
emphasis) from the quality of “sensuous thought,” and 
showing how in both characteristics Donne was anticipated 
by poets of the Italian Renaissance. The only point which 
calls for criticism in this most interesting article is the attempt 
(inspired perhaps by that desire to link old and new above 
referred to, and justified, according to Mr. Praz, by Mr. Eliot 
himself) to explain Symbolism as a sort of metaphysical 
writing, and to confound Donne's “* blend of passion and 
thought ” with that use of ideas not as elements in an in- 
telligible whole, but as centres of emotional association, 
which in fact differentiates sharply the ‘ Symbolist” from 
the ** Metaphysical” school. Ss. 


Science and Philosophy 


This Surprising World: a Journalist Looks at Science. By 
Gerald Heard. (Cobden-Sanderson. 3s. 6d.) 
Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science. By C. FE. M. Joad. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue title and sub-title of the first of these books give the 
entirely false impression that it is yet another of the many 
designed to introduce the layman to the discoveries of modern 
science. Actually it is a plea, passionately earnest to the 
point of incoherence, to the professional scientist, whatever his 
branch of knowledge, to be more than a departmental expert, 
and to assume his share of responsibility for the advance of 
science as a whole. He must not merely state dogmatically 
the results of his studies, but also expose himself and his 
methods, rational or otherwise, to the critical questioning of 
the layman who demands an interpretation of the cosmos. 
There must be less of the priest-like authoritarianism which 
sometimes characterizes the public pronouncements of eminent 
men of science. Only those who have worked in laboratories 
can know how much this needed saying, or can realize, with 
Mr. Heard, how far irrational motives necessarily modify the 
pure, unemotional reason of the scientist. 

The reason for this plea is that the scientific spirit, having 
again smashed the devil-god of anthropomorphism, is again 
confronted, as in the days of stoicism, by a cosmology of 
inapprehensible, senseless law, which man can neither control 
nor understand, and which threatens to wreck his social 
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order as it wrecked the civilizations of the past. But this 
time there is the hope, if we will go forward bravely, 
synthetically, and understand ourselves, of finding in the 
cosmos a divine sense, a real order in which we have a part. 

A notice such as this cannot do justice to the amount of 
well-disciplined thinking in Mr. Joad’s book, which is a 
philosopher's critical examination of the metaphysical theories 
lately advanced by eminent physicists, mainly Eddington, 
Jeans, and Russell. Mr. Joad cuts away much confusion 
and mistiness of thought and, in the latter and constructive 
part of the book, brings both physics and metaphysics into 
relation with the familiar world and the worlds of the artist 
and the mystic. The book is logical and—when allowance is 
made for a clumsy style—lucid, while it introduces a new and 
acceptable note of humility into the arrogance of human 
speculations on the cosmos. It seems to indicate, too, that 
metaphysics is coming down to earth, after a long time in 
the air, and that it is physics which has now got lost in a 
realm of sun-tipped clouds. 

But both these books are really gallant attempts at 
achieving the impossible ; for each of them, in the fashion 
of the time, is mainly concerned with the relation of physics, 
the foundation of the universe, to “ psychics,” the very latest 
development ; and the gulf between them is too large to be 
spanned so ambitiously. If we are to understand ourselves 
and the world in which we live, we must end, not begin, by 
exploring the furthest points of the distant and misty horizon. 
The need at the moment is to bring into relation those branches 
of knowledge which are at present independent, and especially 
to splice together the two main branches, physics and biology 
—for it is the latter which spans the gulf between physics, 
the world of matter, and psychology, the world of mind. 
Mr. Heard looks to psychology as the inter-relating science, 
but does not realize either how speculative that science still 
is, nor that it can never be sure until it rests solidly upon 
biology—upon physiology, since the psychological attributes 
of man are but the development of his physiological nature. 
Mr. Joad is more aware of the need to bridge these gaps in 
our knowledge, but even he is guilty, in practice, of considering 
* science ’? synonymous with physics. 

If we are to enlarge and round off our knowledge of the 
cosmos, the next step must be to achieve an intellectual 
liaison between the physicist and the biologist. If the former 
will momentarily forget to puzzle about what matter is, and 
will co-operate to discover how living matter differs from 
‘* dead”? matter, then the biologist can go forward to explain 
the living organism and to suggest how mind can arise out 
of matter. There he can make contact with the psychologist, 
who will at last understand mind and so complete the circle 
by explaining to the physicist how mind comprehends matter. 
Our remote descendants may then be able to consider the 
nature of the universe. But no one man can jump from an 
electron to a soul, from a table to the mind that knows it. 

Evvon Moors, 


Voltaire 


Voltaire. By André Maurois. ‘Translated by Hamish Miles. 


(Peter Davies. 6s.) 
Vouratre was one of the last of Europe's great men—Goethe 
was the Jast of all—-who took all knowledge for his province. 
In the golden years of his middle life, which he spent with 
Madame du Chitelet at Cirey, love-making and the enter- 
tainment of his guests occupied such leisure as could be 
spared from his experiments in geometry, chemistry and 
physics, from his History of Louis XIV and from the writing 
and. producing of tragedies and masques. 'The well-known 
inscription on his monument at Verney records how, in the 
golden years of his old age, he drained marshes, built houses, 
established industries and fed the poor—in the intervals 
of launching his terrific onslaughts on the persecutors of 
Calas and the Chevalier de la Barre or on personal enemies: 
like the Président Hénault and the Président de Brosses, 
““One must give one’s soul every possible form,” he wrote. 
“Jt is a flame that God has entrusted to us, and we must 
feed it with whatever we find most precious.”? And he 
added (sacrilegious thought !): ‘“ I could wish that Newton 
had written operettes. I should’ esteem him all the higher,” 


———n 

It was the mode in the France of the eighteenth cent 
to be versatile; it is all the odder that it appears to 
retrospect as a narrow and highly specialized age. 
grand siécle of French literature, as M. Maurois neatly puts 
it, “the classic spirit is a perfection of form imposed Upon 
strength of feelings. A great classic is not an insensitive 
creature ; he has the same passions as @ great romantic 
In the eighteenth century the form remained, but the 
“strength of feelings” had been dissipated in debauch; 
It was an age of advanced moral decrepitude ; and Voltaire’s 
tragedies are the perfect example in literature of dead, passion. 
less perfection. But Voltaire not only expressed his age, 
he outgrew it. His greatness resides not, as his contemporaries 
thought, in his unreadable tragedies, but in the fact that hg 
too, like Rousseau, was a rebel against his age and a precursoy 
of the coming revolution. It is wrong to think of Voltaire 
as a sceptic. He was rather a fanatic than a sceptics 
fanatic of the religion of Reason. He was a believer himself; 
but it was part of his narrowness, and of the narrowness of 
his age, that he failed to perceive that mankind could find 
no lasting satisfaction in a religion which made one’s God 
and one’s neighbour equally unlovable, and which summed 
up the whole duty of man in the anaemic commandment 
to cultivate one’s own garden. 

It is not strange that M. Maurois, who has hitherto con. 
sorted mainly with the Romantics, should have been tempted 
by the classic or pseudo-classic figure of Voltaire. The 
strange thing is that he has given us a far better picture of 
the classical background of the eighteenth century than of 
the hero whom he has to set against it. Candide remains 
the classic of a classical age. But its author—this fervent 
apostle of truth who persistently lied at the dictates of 
cowardice or convenience, this freethinker who “ died in the 
Catholic faith in which he was born,” this hater of tyrants 
who cringed before Frederick II in a bewildering postur 
of abject flattery and vindictive abuse—has already in his 
character many elements of romantic dualism; and we 
expected to find these idiosyncrasies illuminated—perhaps 
a little distorted—by the spotlight of M. Maurois’ art, 
Curiously enough we get nothing of the kind. Having 
passed the portals of the eighteenth century, M. Maurois 
has been surprised or intimidated into a correctitude which 
borders on drabness. He seems determined to be classical 
at all costs, and to allow none of the angularities which delight 
romantic biographers to spoil the austere lines of an cighteenth- 
century portrait. He has given us as many of the facts about 
Voltaire’s life and works as can reasonably be compressed 
within the 30,000-word limit of this series; «and he has 
seasoned them with some judicious reflexions. But the 
enigma of Voltaire remains unsolved; and M. Maurois' 
contribution to its solution is to ignore its existence. 

KE. H. Carr, 


Late Greek Literature 


By F. M. Wright, MAj 


ury 
Us in 
Th the 


A History of Later Greek Literature. 
(Routledge. 18s.) 

Proressor Wricut’s book covers a period of nearly 90 
vears, from the death of Alexander the Great to the death of 
the Emperor Justinian in the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
It was a period during which, as the author says, ‘* the Greeks 
were acting as teachers to the civilized world” ; but it did 
not start—let it be remembered—until Hellenism was already 
past its zenith. The great days of Greek literature were over; 
the golden age had passed with the passing of Greck political 
liberty, and its “* first fine careless rapture ” was never after 
wards to be recaptured. There followed an age of decline, but 
it was a decline so gradual, so full of sustained literary activity, 
so splendid in many of its varied aspects, that it might of 
itself, and without reference to what came before or after, 
fairly challenge comparison with any other epoch in literary 
history. Irom Theocritus in the third century B.c. to Musaeus 
in the reign of Justinian the well of poetry never ran dry; while 
historian, philosopher and scientist followed one another it 
almost unbroken succession. 

Professor Wright deals with his nine centuries in some 400 
pages. Necessarily his work is condensed; and necessarily 


too, though it contains much that is of interest and many 
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G. K. Chesterton 


CHAUCER 


“Bound to be one of the outstanding books of the year.”—Observer. 


In Great Waters 


Captain S. G. S. MCNEIL 
Reminiscences of the sea, from sailing-ship 
days to retirement in command of the 
Mauretania. With 17 illustrations. 15s. net 


The Last Medici 


HAROLD ACTON 
“Astonishing and pathetic examples of 
human degeneracy... a wonderful pano- 
rama of a hundred years.”—News-Chronicle. 
With 16 illustrations. 18s. net 


I Lost My Memory 


A case as the patient saw it. 7s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 
Whom Do Men Say 
That I Am? 


Modern answers to Christ’s question, chosen 
and edited by H. Osborne. 10s. 6d. net 


Projection of 
England 


Sir STEPHEN TALLENTS 
“ Brilliantly written ...a plea for a new 
attitude in advertising ourselves.”— John 
Buchan in The Graphic. Is. net 


Rubens 
EMILE CAMMAERTS 
“Exciting reading . . . a remarkable success.” 
— Manchester Guardian. With 33 illustrations, 
1s. net 


P. G. Wodehouse 


LOUDER AND FUNNIER 


“Those who enjoy the best nonsense that is being written in our time, will enjoy 


this book.”—Robert Lynd, in the Nezs-Chronicle. 


Farmer’s Glory 
A. G. STREET 
THIRD LARGE PRINTING 
“He shares with Mr. Sassoon the gift of 
evoking that scent which is most grateful to 
all good English nostrils, the scent of English 
earth.”—Punch. 7s. 6d. net 


The Fair of 


St. James 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


“An altogether delightful book.”—Graphic. 
7s. 6d. net 


The Lost Gien 


NEIL M. GUNN 
Author of “Morning Tide” 
“There are power and beauty in the book.”— 
Gerald Gould, in the Observer. (A Porpoise 
Press Book.) 7s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net 


Hundred Contract 
Bridge Hands 


HUBERT PHILLIPS 
Editor of Culbertson’s “Blue Book” 
Specimen hands, graded in difficulty, to 
illustrate correct bidding. 35. 6d. net 


The White Flame 


MAX HESSE 
“A novel of uncommon interest, written with 
fine sensibility and restraint, and translated 
with admirable sympathy.”"—The Times. 
7s. 6d. net 


Perplexities 


E. R. LEIGH 
“One of the most honest, common-sensible 
books ever written.... Well worth recom- 
mending to all women.”— Yorkshire Post. 
7s. 6d. ney 


Karel Capek 


TALES FROM TWO POCKETS 


Detective stories in miniature. “Droll vignettes . . Herr Capek’s satire is delightfully 


subtle.” — Ralph Straus in The Sunday Times. 
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7s. 6d. net 
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indications of scholarship and research, it makes a somewhat 
disjointed whole. It is in the nature of a précis rather than 
of «a comprehensive study. The writer marshals’ his facts, 
classifies his authors and summarizes their work. All this is 
excellently done ; but those who seek for something more, 
who would probe further into the mysteries of the Greek 
genius or learn the secret of its truly amazing persistence, 
snust look elsewhere for their inspiration. 

But what the book lacks in general perspective, it makes 
up for in details of interest and attractiveness. Space pre- 
eludes mention of more than a few of them. It is pleasant to 
find in the Stoic Crates of Thebes the original of the philosopher 
in Austin Dobson's charming Story from a Dictionary. Nor 
can one forbear to quote the geographer Strabo on the English 
climate. ‘ Even in clear weather,’ he remarks, “ it is so 
foggy that the sun appears only for three hours in the middle 
of the day.” Perhaps the modern Londoner will think the 
worthy Strabo a little over-generous in his allowance of 
sunshine! Of Ireland the same writer has something still 
more unpleasant to say, but that is perhaps best left unquoted. 
Professor Wright defends the Greek of the New Testament 
against ill-inspired criticism. It is, he says, “a particularly 
good example of the Aoine, the * common language,’ which 
was the usual medium of intercourse in the Eastern part of the 
Roman Empire.” He has a kindly word too for the latter-day 
Pagans——the Emperor Julian was the greatest of them—who 
sought in vain to re-establish Hellenism against the flowing 
tide of Christianity. Thackeray had the same feeling before 
him, ‘I say, Pen,” wrote Clive Newcome from Rome, * I 
wish Warrington would write a history of the Last of the 
Pagans. Did you never have a sympathy for them as the 
anonks came rushing into their temples, kicking down their 
poor altars, smashing the fair calm faces of their gods, and 
sending their vestals a-flying ?”’ The sentiment would have 
commended itself to Libanius, a contemporary of Julian’s, 
who was particularly severe upon the illiterate monks 
* these men in black, more voracious than elephants,” he 
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calls them—who displayed their religicus zeal by destroying 
statues and wrecking shrines. : 
A prominent figure at the end of the period is that of Paul 
the Silentiary, an official of the Imperial Court, who Wrote 
(among other works) two long poems descriptive of the Church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople. Professor Wright quotes g 
few lines from one of them; they are enough to remind ys of 
the grievous loss suffered by Christendom when this famous 
cathedral passed into other hands. There were some why 
hoped that the loss might be made good after the Great Wa, 
* Justinian’s great Byzantine fane of St. Sophia,” wrote Lon 
Curzon in a Cabinet minute drawn up in 1918 and quoted jy 
his Life, “ which was for nine hundred years a Christian 
Church, and has only been for little more than half that period 
a Muhammadan mosque, would naturally revert to its Original 
dedication.” It was not to be. The opportunity of restoration 
was missed and may never recut. JES, 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling 


Limits and Renewals. By 
7s. 6d.) 


Andyvard = = Kipling.  (Macmillay 
‘Tut reputation of Mr. Rudyard Kipling has depended upon the 
brilliance and fertility of his imagination, upon great construe. 
tive skill, and upon the fact that he has always voiced a set o; 
values acceptable to the majority of his literate fellow-country. 
men. Happy the author who can utter strongly conservative 
sentiments without appearing stuffily respectable! Mr, 
Kipling’s Widow-of-Windsor strain made him appear plea. 
santly irreverent, and so endeared him to the young : his hol 
upon Empire and public school principles set him firmly in the 
hearts of the old. With these assets, his brilliance made hin 
irresistible. 

He does not stand where he did in public esteem, but tha 
must not blind us to his real position. No writer in our time 
has shown such dazzling gifts. For sheer fertility, the early 
years of Mr. Kipling’s literary life could hardly be beaten ; and 
several times within them he attained to real mastery. Such 
work as the Jungle Books has earned the ungrudging praise of 
so dissimilar a writer as .1, and that in the course of one of the 
most eloquent denunciations of modern times, the celebrated 
open letter to Mr. Kipling about a poem upon the Ulster ques- 
tion. For exultant inventiveness he has no equal. To cateh 
him at his most characteristic, take down Puck of Pook’s Hill, 
or Rewards and Fairies, hese are fair examples, neither his 
best work nor his worst. ‘There can be no possible question as 
to the speed of the imagination, the ingenuity of the tales, nor 
the surface appropriateness of each to its period. Knights of 
the Joyous Venture—what a magnificent piece of sustained 
invention! Nick Culpeper the astrologer—what a brilliantly 
drawn simulacrum ! Rahere the jester—-what a perfect embo- 
diment of a hundred sentimental legends! Yet, for all their 
coloured surface, for all their technical skill, hardly one of 
these tales will bear inspection as a whole. The characters 
have no depth. There is no philosophy behind them. Mr, 
Kipling saw that men who were engaged upon a certain task 
must have a deal in common with their suecessors and with 
their predecessors. Intoxicated with the discovery, he at once 
simplified it into a formula. He has always been able to work 
ud lib. in any position, and his only difficulty has been to finda 
position. The formula supplied one, and every one of thes: 
stories is written from it ; with the result that these retrojec- 
tions of the public school spirit, these Indian Civil Service pro- 
consuls, these County Council feudal over-lords, are all a little 
too simple to be true. They are starkly, brilliantly illuminated, 
like figures caught in a headlight at night. The imagination 
purely pictorial, When the characters think, they talk plati- 
tudes. Worse are the sticky thumb marks of sentimentality, 
the patches of sheer journalistic appropriateness, which ruin 
so many of the stories for the critical reader. A young git, 
whom all know to be doomed to an early death, sings of falling 
flowers. * Good God,” says Wellington, one of her audience, 
“this is worse than Assaye.” The blatantly false touch, 
journalistic in the worst sense of the word, wakes us to dis 
agrecable consciousness that the imagination which has beet 
carrying us so swiftly and persuasively is liable at any moment 
to let us down, Not even a technique comparable to De 
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Edmund Blunden writes:—“A treasury... 





extraordinary profu 


WARRIOR 


sion of exactitude.” 





By Lieut.-Colonel GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON, D.S.0., M.c. 


Capt. Harold Pemberton, D.s.o., 


writes:— 





‘There has been no war book like this.”—(p. EXPRESS). 


i ith 81 unique illustrations, 18/- 
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Tom-Toms in the Night 
ly ATTILIO GATTI 


‘Experiences equally and even more adventurous than 
those related by Rider Haggard.”—-D. SKETCH. “ One 
of the most exciting books that has appeared for some 


time” —D. TELEGRAPH. 42 Illus. 16/- 








White Man, Brown Woman 


The Life Story of a South Sea Trader 


by T. L. RICHARDS with T. STUART GURR 
COLIN STILL: “The book is packed with richly 





varied adventures, and it makes consistently good 
reading.’"—(S. EXPRESS.) “Incredible adventures 
. an amazing book.”—S. CHRON. Illus. 15/- 





Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s reminiscences Mie and Mine 


“She has crammed her lite full of experiences, 
entertaining.’—TLWVIS. 
confidential manner.” 


A British a 
by EDWARD MOUSLEY, M.A., LL.B. 


Formerly Legal Adviser to Reparation Claims Depart- 


_ (MING, POST). 








ment (Sumner Commission). An answer to Mr, Lloyd 
George's statements in his book, ‘Truth About 
Reparations.” 5 /- 
Windjammer 





99 [lustratio ms. 


by SHAW DESMOND 15/- 


many of them exciting ones . . . lively and 


co she is telling you something new and true in her kindly, 


12/6 


Tilus. in Colour. 


The Year’s Art, 1932 
Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER 


indispensable 





All the well-known features of this annual— 
to all in the art world—are here again, carefully brought 
up to date.”-—D, TELEGRAPH, Illus.~15/- 
Our Duke and Duchess — 

by Mrs. FRANCIS LASCELLES ~ Mus. 12/6 
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(11th imp.) 
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FIFTH COMMANDMENT 








GEOFFREY MOSS'’S , ag y MODERN MELODY 
BRUCE GRAEME’S GIGIN’S COURT 




















DOUGLAS SLADEN’S (2nd imp.) 
EVE, AN ARTIST’S MODEL 
J. G. SARASIN’S (2nd imp.) 
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CAVES OF TERROR. 6/- 


NAOMI JACOB'S (rd Imp.) —__ PROPS 
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Maupassant’s can hide these ugly glimpses into a different 
quality. 

Mr. Kipling is beyond all doubt a man of genius. The Ship 
that Found Herself is a masterpiece. Kim and the Jungle Books 
should be secure for a long time to come. The man who wrote 
these, and others of the short stories, we are compelled to 
judge against the masters. In certain qualities, he stands 
jauntily beside them. In others, his place is nearer the writers 
of feuilletons. His latest volume will not affect his reputation 
:one way or the other. The tricks are there, and flashes of the 
old manner; the amazing technical felicity is still his to 


command ; there is the same inquisitiveness, the same uncanny * 


power of isolating single incidents or pictures, the same concern 
with abnormal states of mind. Limits and Renewals will take 
its place with the rest of Mr, Kipling’s work. 


The Decadence of Grand Dukes 


The Last Medici. By Harold Acton. (Faber and Faber. 18s.) 

Napoleon I, King of Rome. By E. M. Oddie. (Sampson Low. 
12s. 6d.) 

Once a Grand Duke. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 


By the Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, 


Tuere is a room in the Riccardi Palace in Florence where the 
portraits of all the Medici are gathered together from Cosimo 
Pater Patriae to Gian Gastone. It is an astonishing spectacle, 
that degeneration of a great race, the gradual weakening of 
the chin, the narrowing of the forehead, the increasing flabbi- 
ness of the cheeks, the growing sensuality of the mouth. What 
a theme is here for the eugenist or the historian! In the past 
the historians have concentrated their attention upon the 
earlier Medici, in particular upon Lorenzo, and it has been 
left for Mr, Harold Acton to wind up the story with his account 
of the last scions of the house. Let it be said at once that he 
lias performed his task extraordinarily well. 

it may possibly be objected that he has paid too much 
attention to mere personal idiosyncrasies, given too much 
space to the description of fétes and pageants, but this is to 
misunderstand his problem. As the life 1 flickers out so 
do the markings of the empty shell bees re important. 
And what a gorgeous shell it was, for 2 creuce, Curing the 
seventeenth century, had by no means exhausted its force as 
n cultural influence. No less a thing than opera was born in a 
Yesta at the ‘Tuscan Court, and the wide developments of expe- 
rimental science are foreshadowed and to some extent deter- 
mined by the hobbies of Ferdinand II. 

Mr. Acton has devoted much of his book to the marriage 
negotiations of the Medici house, and with justice, for royal 
marriage is the thread on which seventeenth-century diplo- 
macy hung. But the later Medici were unlucky in their choice 
of spouses, and the problem of the Tuscan Succession was 
finally settled in the most cynical manner possible by France 
swapping the country, which wasn't hers, for the Duchy of 
Lorraine. All that poor Gian Gastone could obtain was the 
{mperial promise that Tuscany should not be ruled by the 
reigning Habsburg, but by a younger member of the same 
house. The Electress Anna Maria lingered for a few years 
after the death of Gian Gastone, and with her the House of 
the Medici passes into the shadows, having left an indelible 
mark on the history of Kurope and of mankind. Mr. Harold 
Acton is to be congratulated on his admirable tillage of a 
neglected field. 

{f the Habsburgs swamped the Medici they devoured the 
Bonapartes, or rather the poor solitary Bonaparte of the main 
fine who was himself half a Habsburg by birth. Napoleon II 
became an Austrian prince. Soon ‘ he had lost completely 
the language of the land that had given him birth. When 
he wanted to turn his attention to the literature concerning 
his father’s campaigns, he had to apply himself to the study 
of French, and he did not, for all that he had spoken no 
other tongue in babyhood, find it so easy to acquire.” Tven 
as a youth of seventeen, discussing Wagram, he could say, ** we 
were here—the enemy there’? quite naturally, though the 
enemy was his own father. 

But in France the Napoleonic legend was growing, and the 
poem by Barthélemy entitled * Fils de lf Homme ” created an 
enormous sensation, The poem was suppressed by the French 
Government, and was read under the noses of the police in 
Vienna, The young Duc de Reichstadt was recognized all 


—— 
——, 


over Kurepe as an important pawn in the political gam 
Indeed, there was a moment, in 1830, when the throne s 
Charles X became vacant by the flight of that monare, 
when Napoleon If might well have been installed in the 
Tuileries. But Metternich did not wish it, and, although the 
shops in Paris were full of Napoleonic emblems, and the 
theatres were presenting Napoleonic plays, it was Louis. 
Philippe who actually ascended the throne. : 

The person least disturbed by all this enthusiasm for 
Napoleon's son seemed to be the young man himself, When 
Napoleone Camerata forced her way into his presence and 
begged him to take up his own cause he seems to have been 
more puzzled than excited by the lady’s eloquence, The 
truth is that he was already doomed, for the sceds of ¢op. 
sumption had taken firm root in his frail body and he had only 
two more years to live. 

The book has some interesting illustrations, a bibliography, 
and an excellent serics of genealogical tables carrying the 
history of the Bonaparte family down to our own day, ft 
provides a well-balanced account of a young man ™ whom the 
imagination of a poct and -the genius of.a great actress have 
conspired to present to posterity as a stoutish woman in 4 
white uniform with a queer haunting voice.” 

Once a Grand Duke is one of the most readable of recep 
books on Russia. The writer—the Grand Duke Alexander of 
Russia —inakes no secret of his prejudices and even of his own 
failings, but he emerges as a man of powerful intelligence, 
industry and good will. His prejudice against England jy 
probably due to our action in supporting the Japanese ip 
1905, but he has some shrewd things to say about English 
policy at the beginning and end of the Great War. He still 
thinks that the ‘* White” generals, if properly supported, 
inight have driven out the Bolsheviks, but he accuses the 
Allies, especially France, of trying to drive too hard a bargain 
with them. His account of the end of Admiral Kolchak makes 
very ugly reading. With regard to the internal administration 
of Russia the Grand Duke is scarcely an impartial witness, 
He accuses almost everybody of importance in 1917 of 
treachery. But a whole nation is not disloyal to a régime 
unless that régime is incurably corrupt and inefficient. The 
book is to be strongly recommended to all those interested 
in the last fearful days of the Russian Empire. 

Jamus Laver, 


The Drennan Letters 


The Drennan Letters. Being a Selection from the Correspondenes 
which passed between William Drennan, M.D., and his Brother- 
in-Law and Sister, Samuel and Martha McTier, during the 
Years 1776-1819. Edited by D. A. Chart, Litt.D, (HM, 
Stationery Office, Belfast. 7s. 6d.) 

Tress letters, brought to light after more than a century from 

an old family box, are astir with life, witty detail and gossip. 

Dr. Chart, Deputy Keeper of the Records of Northern Ireland, 

points out the historical importance of this official publication. 

William Drennan was one of the founders of the Society of 

United Irishmen and these letters yield intimate details con- 

cerning the inner workings of that revolutionary organization. 

Grattan, Philpot Curran, and insurgents such as Wolfe Tone 

and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, are among the famous figures 

who crowd these pages. Drennan, however, was not only a 

revolutionary, but a poet and medical man too. His account of 

student days in Edinburgh and of his early struggles as a 

young physician to gain a practice are of exceptional interest. 


' Martha McTier writes with zest of Mrs. Siddons, “* lottery 


dinners,’ and social scandals : her brother sends her news of 
the latest duel or elopement. Even in 1799, the labour problem 
had to be faced. Dr, Drennan writes in humorous complaint: 


* All this work to close a hole in the wall, change the situation 
of a door, and put up a common fireplace! I have a man, paralytic 


' on one side, as a labourer, another old man (saving your presence, 


with a rupture) as a carpenter, and a young boy of sixteen as & 
plasterer and bricklayer. ‘Who are you?’ ‘IT am the bricklayer 
in chief.” ‘Why, I thought the person who sets the new grate 
(for I bought a new one for the parlour and put the one there in 
the study), T thought he would complete the work.’ ‘ Oh no, sit, 
every man to his trade’; and I recollected that Adam Smith 
expatiates much on the division of labour, and though he says If 
accelerates work, I think it retards mine. ‘And who are you?’ 
‘Sir, L employ the whitewasher of the kitchen and superintend the 
making of the mortar.’ ‘Oh, very right, that is one part of the 
job.” ‘Sir, is not the Union a job, and why should not small met 


9 


have their job as well as great ones ? 
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dignity and grandeur, in this vast book whose Jength ts. 
aq intrinsic part of its whole artistic and moral size. 


THE 


BULOW MEMOIRS 


Volume III. Now Ready. 25s. net 
The World War and the Collapse of Germany, 1909-1919, 
“At the cost of his reputation, Prince von Bilow has 
achieved fame. His book ensures that he will not be 

forgotten.” —-Evening Standard, 

“A merciless exposure, It is fair to say that Prince 
Bilow dates the beginning of the end from the day ot 
his own dismissal.”—The Times, 


DICKENS TO HIS OLDEST FRIEND 


Being the Letters of a lifetime from Charles Dickens 
to Thomas Beard. 

Edited by WALTER 
Dickensian. Limited Hdition. 


Editor of Tlie 
Z2is. net 


DEXTER, 
500 copies. 
“A very pleasant and characteristic addition to the vast 
and still increasing library of Dickensiana. Mr. Dexter's 
work is admirably done. Every collector of Dickens 
literature will want to add this volume to his shelves.”’— 
Artiwrk Water in The Spectator, 


MEMOIRS OF 


OTHER FRONTS 


An ANONYMOUS Novel. 7s. 6d. net 
This remarkable work reflects in Joyeean manner a man’s 
physical, mental and spiritual reaction to the pressure of 
the senses. The setting is indicated by Paul Nash’s jacket 
design, showing the Arc de Triomphe through the gate- 
way of Dartmoor prison. 


BYRON 


AND THE NEED OF FATALITY 
By CHARLES DU BOS. 10s. 6d. net 
“A notable book, and it has been very well translated by 
Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, who, indeed, has to some 
extent collaborated in it.’—I}eek-End Review, 


PUTNAM 
24 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 

















—Catholic Times. 
The Times, 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF 
THE SAINTS 


Corrected, amplified and Edited by HERBERT 
THurston, S.J., and DoNALD ATTWATER. 
New Edition. Vol.'VH. July. 


SCIENCE AND 
REVELATION 


By the Rev. LESLIE J. WALKER, S.]. 
F’cap 8vo. 86 pp. 3/6 


“Father Walker is liberally endowed with those qualities 
which are essential to a successful controversialist.” 
—Church Times. 


e « this brilliant little book."—Dublin Independent. 


KONNERSREUTH 


A Medical and Psychological Study of the Case 


of Teresa Neumann. 


By R. W. Hynex, M.D. ‘Translated and 
adapted by LANcELoT C. L. SHEPPARD. 
Cr. Bvo. 158 pp. 4/- 


I COULD NOT LOVE 
THEE 


A Novel by DEIRDRE O’BRIEN 


A story of a conflict between love and honour, 

the scene being set in Dublin and the ‘West of 

Ireland during the struggle for Independence. 
Cr. 8vo. 154 pp. 3/6 


COLLECTED POEMS 


By RITA FRANCIS MOSSCOCKLE 


Author of ‘ Fantasia,’’ ‘ The Golden Quest,” 
etc. New Edition. Cr, 8vo. 206 pp. 3/6 


* « e well repays reading.” 


7/6 


Write for Spring List. 
BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
LIMITED 
43 Newgate Street, E.C. 1 
Tel.: CENTRAL 2502, 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Srrone 


The Saint and Mary Kate. By Frank O'Connor. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) 

Mardi. By Kathleen Hewitt. 

Soft Answers. By Richard Aldington. 
7s. 6d.) 


Dead Water. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus, 


(Douglas. 


By C. E. Lawrence. (Murray. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Sidestreets. By Madeleine H. Murat. 78. Gd.’ 
Heat Lightning. By Helen Hull. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur excellence of Mr. O'Connor's short stories makes one 
approach his first novel nervously. It would be too much to 
expect that in the longer work he should show quite the same 
mastery of form, yet The Saint and Mary Kate contains every- 
thing that made the short stories so remarkable, plus a leisure 
for: contemplation which was impossible in them. The first 
quarter of the book finds Mr. O’Connor a little uncertain of his 
direction ; but, just when it appears that he is going to lose 
grip, he pulls himself together, and from that point the story 
never falters. Mary Kate is a child reared in a Cork tenement 
known as the Dolls’ House. Her mother is no better than 
she should be, her aunt is ** a character.” Phil Dinan loses 
his mother, but Mary’s goodness to her has cemented a boy 
and girl friendship that soon grows and begins to fight against 
Phil's fierce dedication of his spirit to religion. Phil takes 
service with a crazy old carpenter, whose philosophy is so un- 
settling that he has often recourse to a pious woman, Dona 
Nobis, likewise a tenant of the Dolls’ House, for spiritual 
armour against it. Mary goes to Dublin to housekeep for her 
supposed father. Phil, finding out the facts, goes to rescuc 
her. She has taken no harm, but he brings her back, The 
two walk, beg lifts, and spend an adventurous night in a hovel, 
which shows Mr. O’Connor’s powers at their fullest. In the 
end, sainthood beats love. 

Mr. O'Connor is the best of the newest generation of Trish 
writers. He has a quick eye for character, a quick ear for 
speech, and a full sense of the significance of all he sees and 
hears. It is this quality, and a complete absence of the 
bitterness characteristic of so many of his contemporaries, 
that give his work its importance. He has written a book 
which is full of humour, strength, and beauty. 

Miss Kathleen Hewitt is the author of a play, African 
Shadows. Tf it is anything like Mardi, her first novel, it must 
be pretty good. Mardi, like Mary Kate, lived in squalid sur- 
roundings ; but the Naylors had less character and_ less 
poetry than the inhabitants of the Dolls’ House. Mardi, a 
girl of character, decided to get out of her environment. She 
eseaped to Madame Pauline’s, left her discreditably (but was 
able to pay her back), and graduated via night-club life to a 
iaifiners’ shop in partnership with the amorous Lily. Lily 
taught Mardi her job, but was of no good otherwise ; and at 
jast Mardi found the happiness and security she had so pas- 
sionately desired. Miss Hewitt’s novel is sincere, vivid, and 
unpretentious, Gert, Ivy, Dick, to whoin Mardi was for a while 
engaged, and Peter, whom the publishers tactfully style a 
* masculine woman,” all attest her quiet power of character 
drawing. An excellent début. 

Mr. Richard Aldington is a writer for whose work T have 
always had a sincere respect. Singularly courageous and out- 


(Putnam, 


(Cobden-Sanderson. 


spoken, a fine and severe poet, he has seemed lately to let his 
venerous enthusiasm for the worthier aspects of humanity 
degenerate into a sporadic harrying of the less worthy. Too 
often he uses a sledge-hammer to drive home a tintack, At 
his first growl, little nonentities such as the Oswald and Julia 
of his first story run like frightened sheep. There seems no 
need to pursue them for nearly sixty pages. ‘* Why go out of 
vour way to squash a worm ? ” says the narrator of his second 
story. Why, indeed? Not that all the victims of Mr, Ald- 
Ington’s satire arc worms : not that he lacks power: not that 
he does not write admirably when his subject can stand up to 
him. Constance Lechdale can; Charlemagne Cox lasts a 
couple of rounds; but Mr. Aldington needs opponents of his 
own weight if he is to display his power fully. 

Mr, (. E. Lawrence has hardly had the recognition to which 
his werk entitles him. Anyone who has not yet made his 
aequa‘atance is recommended to begin it with his latest novel. 
What was it that reached out from the old Cotswold inn to 


attack the life of the Sylvesters’ baby child? Whatever it 
was, it matters less than the character studies and witty 
writing. Dead Walter is a sound, well-flavoured, individual 

piece of work by a practised hand. In contrast with it is the 
first novel of a very young beginner, Miss Madeleine H, Murat, 

She calls it Sidestreets ; but Fleur’s path was a one-way street 
of semi-detached love affairs, Good-looking, independent 

deliberately * modern,”” Fleur had an affair with Stephen, 
followed it up with several others, and intended to marry 
Stephen's brother Paul. Stephen, discovering this, crashed 
fatally in his car. Fleur found that she was going to haye 4 
child by him, planned to commit suicide, then decided that 
Paul would treat her very nicely, poured the poison down the 
sink, and discovered that she believed in God. Miss Murat 
writes very well, with coolness and detachment. She will, 
write even better when she finds something more solid to 
write about. 

Heat Lightning is from America. In its quiet, unemphatie 
way, it seems to me first-rate. Amy comes back to her home 
jn a country town, leaving Geoffrey to make holiday on his 
She finds the family, as ever, under the domination of 
her magnificent grandmother. The book expounds slowly the 
various themes that inspire this summer orchestra, the 
stretched nerves, the flashes of irritation, the petty secrets, 
the thousand selfishnesses and unselfishnesses of a large 
family and those who have married into it. Miss Hull's work 
wiil stand very close inspection. Her people are all distinct 
and drawn in the round. The affair of Curly finds its dis. 
turbing parallel in the affair of Tom and Lulu. Amy has her 
secret fear, as have Isabelle and Dewitt. The whole book has 
the scent and disturbance of summer, and is told with a toler- 
ance and insight which, although there is strain between the 
characters, keeps it from fatiguing the reader, and which can 
reveal petty ambition without destroying our regard for those 
who harbour it. 


own, 


LOVERS ARE NEVER LOSERS. By Jean Giono. (Jar. 
rolds. 7s. 6d.)——A good dish spoiled in the cooking—or 
the re-cooking. There is beauty in the characters of the 
farm-labourer Albin and old Amédée ; there is strength 
in the story of the girl whose parents hid her in a silo 
after the disgrace of her time at Marseilles: but it has 
been sadly handicapped by the false ** poetic ” dialect into 
which the story is rendered. When will sophisticated 
writers learn that, to deseribe things in a countryman’s 
tongue, they must first enter into his mind ? 


ADVENTURES OF AN OBSCURE VICTORIAN. — By 
W. G. Riddell. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.)—As good a book 
of reminiscences as IT have read for a very long time. 
From the day when Mr. Riddell joined the * Trojan’ as 
third engineer, clad in a straw hat and a white waistcoat, 
the story is full of interest and humour. Mr. Gregg, 
with his tale of the German submarine, and what the 
Admiral said at Gibraltar, must not be missed : nor shoutd 
Mr. Gibson, of the ‘Indus.’ Mr. Riddell should please 
every class of reader. 


RETURN BELPHEGOR. By Sherard Vines. (Wishart. 
Ts. 6d.)—There is a slump even in the nether regions, 
wherefore Satan sends Belphegor to Earth, in the guise 
of a clergyman’s son, to see what can be done about it. 
Hard-hitting satire, and usually well directed. 


KXCESS BAGGAGE. By H. M. Raleigh. (Methuen. 7s. 64.) 

A high-spirited farce about a vicar who thought he had 

murdered his bishop, and put the body in a trunk. The 

bishop came to, however, and found that the trunk had 

put him in a decidedly embarrassing position. Very 
vood nonsense. 


SPARKS FLY UPWARD. By Oliver La Farge. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.)--The clash of civilizations again—this 
time in Mexico. The half-caste hero loves both an 
{Indian woman and a Castilian, and finds he has room for 
both, 





In future it is proposed to publish in the Sercrator @ com- 
plete page of Fiction Reviews by Mr. L. A. G. Strong, who will 
henceforward review for no other weekly paper. 
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L. A. G. STRONG IN LAST 
WEEK’S SPECTATOR :— 


Miss Marjorie Bowen’s warm sympathy with 
Ireland finds expression in Dark Rosaleen, 
but English readers need fear no propaganda. 
It tells the romantic story of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, of his lightning courtship and 
marriage, his meeting with Wolfe Tone and 
other rebellious spirits, his struggle between 
his English loyalties and his gradual, almost 
unwilling realization of what the Ireland of 
his time was suffering under English rule : 
everything, in fact, up to his final betrayal. 
The story is swiftly and vividly told, and the 
dialogue is excellent. Miss Bowen does this 
sort of thing supremely well. She has no 
rival among her contemporaries—unless it 
be Mr. George Preedy ! 


DARK 
ROSALEEN 


y 
Marjorie Bowen 


COLLINS 7/6 
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F’cap 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE 
IMMORTAL JEW 


A Drama 





by S. R. Lysaght. 


“ Mr, Lysaght has done in this play a thing which 
only the imaginative craftsman can do: he has 
taken one of the world’s most familiar legends and 
transformed it into something which is wholly fresh 
and rich and strange.”—-Sunday Times. : 


_“ The play is rich in substance and free of affecta- 
tions 
of its subject and the energy and sincerity of the 
author’s treatment.”"—Tines Literary Supplement, 


“Mr. Lysaght’s strangely beautiful version of 
an old tragedy.”—-Daily Telegraph. 


_ We prophesy for it not only admiration, but, if 

it should be altered and adapted for the stage, and if 

it should be fortunate enough to secure a fine actor 
for its leading réle, a big popular success.” 

—Expository Tinies. 

“The most important contribution made by poetry 

to rchgious thought and inspiration since the appear- 

ance twenty years ago of ‘ The Everlasting Mercy.’ ” 

—Methodist Recorder. 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. LIMITED 





a 


a work which holds the reader by the interest 











ELLEN TERRY 





| —Morning Post 















Four Lectures on 


| SHAKESPEARE | 


Introduction by Christopher St. John | 


: Full of the sympathy of a woman and the under- 
standing of a génius..—Times Lit. Supp. 

‘The thought, the study, and the intelligence, which 
| all (combined with charm) went to make up the 
great Shakespearean actress that Ellen Terry was.’-— 


Miss V. SACKVILLE-WEST (broadcasting) 


Vivid and revealing . . ». every line is illuminating.’ 


$ Intensely individual . . . a delightful little book 
to possess..— JAMES AGATE (Daily Express) 


7s 6d net 
* : 
Ready on Tuesday 
Sir Daniel Hall 


DIGRESSIONS 


Of a Man of Science 
7s 6d net 

* 
Read also 
‘PROSPERITY’ by M. J. Bonn (7s 6d) | 
‘MUST THE LEAGUE FAIL?’ 
by L. A. Zimmern (2s 6d ) 



































HEFFER’S SPRING BOOKS 


HEIMSKRINGLA, OR THE LIVES OF 


THE NORSE KINGS 

By SNORRE STURLASON. Fdited with footnotes, 
and translated into English, by ERLING MONSEN, 
with the assistance of Dr. A. H. SMITH. Royal 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top. Profusely illustrated. 18s. net. 
*“A monument of erudition and industry . . . there 
are some interesting plates, chiefly of ships, and 
some valuable maps.—British Weekly. 


EMIGRATION, MIGRATION AND 
NOMADISM 
By the late WALTER HEAPE, M.A., F.R.S.. Demy 
8vo, cloth. Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


“The book is a valuable collection of evidence upon 
animal migrations and a discussion of their possible 
physiological causes.”—Hugenics Review. 
THE SECRET LORE OF INDIA AND 
THE ONE PERFECT LIFE 


Being a few Main Passages from the Upanishads put 
into English Verse, with an Introduction and a 
Conclusion, by the Rev. < M. TEAPE, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. (In Preparation.) 

Probably 1I2s. 6d. 

THE MONASTIC CRAFTSMAN 

An inquiry into the services’ of monks to art. In 
Britain and in Europe north.of the Alps during the 
Middle Ages. By R. E. SWARTWOUT, M.Litt. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
The author shows that throughout the Middle Ages 
the monk-artist was the exception, not the rule: 
in an impartial survey he demonstrates that much 
of the work for which to-day monks are given credit 
was due to the skill of lay architects, masons, 
sculptors and painters. At the same time he gives 
full records of genuine monastic craftsmen. 


AN OUTLINE GF ENGLISH PHONETICS 
By DANIEL JONES, Professor of Phonetics at 
University College, London. Demy 8vo, cloth. 3rd 
edition, entirely revised. 12s. 6d. net. 
This new edition contains everything which can be 
put down on paper that a foreign student needs to 
know, and will be the standard work on English 
Phonetics for many years to come. There is a 
comprehensive index. 

A Catalogue of cur Publications aid a List of Spring 


Announcements will be sent on application, 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
PETTY CURY = CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers. 
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Current Literature 


ENGLISH PAINTING 
By Charles Johnson 


‘Vo survey the whole course of our native art from the Lindis- 
farne Gospels to Mr. Stanley Spencer's. ‘ Resurrection” in 
some three hundred pages, as Mr. Charles Johnson has done 
in “nglish Painting (Bell, 15s.) and to make the book inter- 
esting, is a considerable feat. Mr. Johnson shows himself 
well acquainted with the work of all periods and describes 
the mediaeval technique, in the Chichester roundel, for 
example, no less clearly than the methods of Wilson, Turner, 
Blake or Whistier. His history is well proportioned. He does 
not waste space on the lesser men, and thus has room for in- 
structive comment on the painters who really count. It is 
curious and perhaps significant that Mr. Johnson devotes 
two appreciative chapters to G. F. Watts and Holman Hunt, 
is very respectful in his references to Ruskin, and does not fail 
to note the limitations of Whistler. He is catholic enough to 
delight in Reynolds and Turner and at the same time to note 
good contemporary painting such as the War pieces by 
€. RR. W. Nevinson, Paul Nash, Francis Dodd and Henry 
Lamb. Fifty or sixty pictures are reproduced as illustrations, 
and the author is careful to note where the many works men- 
tioned by him may be found. Moreover, there is a very good 
index to round off an excellent book. 


THE NONESUCH SHAKESPEARE 

Again we are enchanted by another volume of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, published by the Nonesuch Press (£3 12s. 6d.). There 
is nothing te add to our last notice in praise of this edition, 
except that it is gratifying to see that in spite of the present 
embarrassed state of the world the Nonesuch Press has 
managed to weather the storm and still carries on its good 
work in producing volumes so exquisite in form. The edition 
differs moreover from other editions de luxe which have come 
our way in being readable and not merely decorative. The 
volumes ean be held with comfort and read without effort, and 
the mind is not distracted by that fulsomeness of décor which 
spoils so many otherwise admirable productions. Should 
there be any who buy only one volume of such a series, we 
should add that many of the plays generally considered 
popular are to be found in this the fifth volume. 


A RABBIT IN THE AIR 
By David Garnett 


Pigs were made to fly, by the omnipotent Mr. Chesterton 
and a white rabbit talked in’ Wonderland. Mr.- Garnett’s 
‘rabbit (4 Rabbit in the Air, by David Garnett: Chatto and 
Windus, 5s.) both flies and talks... Its name is David Garnett, 
and this is the story of how he learned to handle an aeroplane. 
He was a slow learner, enthusiastic but very erratic, and was 
up for twenty-eight hours before he flew solo. He has 
written, he says, “te encourage a few middle-aged persons 
to fly and be a consolation to the pupil who is slow to learn.” 
He has really written, I think, simply because he wanted to. 
This is a simple record, in diary form, of Mr. Garnett’s flights 
from the first experimental joy-ride to the day when, having 
gained his A licence, he calmly made a solo cross-country 
flight to Hunstanton and wished he had petrol to continue 
it to Norway. It is only on reflection that we realize how 
much less simply a less practised hand would have written. 
Mr. Garnett’s record, as we should expect, is always clear, 
often amusing, and full of his love of the sky and of the 
earth he saw from it. Having here no form, no art which 
art must conceal, he gives us an artless day-to-day mixture 
of technicalitics and delight in his new pastime and disgust 
at his slowness in mastering it. “ I went up alone and did 
fifty minutes’ climbing and side slipping. I like the air best 
above 2,000 when one soars in circles. There is not the 
slightest doubt that big birds of prey which spend their lives 
wheeling about the sky at great heights have the happiest 
lives. My last landing was the worst that I have done for a 
jong time.’ Mr. Garnett’s comparisons of Bluebird and 
Moth, his joyful lore of banking and throttles and _ revs., 
may for all we know be bread-and-milk to the experts and 
caviare to the general ; but this was clearly a pleasant book 
to write, and many besides Mr. Garnett’s fellow-rabbits 
should find it pleasant to read. 


BANKING CREDIT AND THE CRISIS 
By J. W. Kempster 

Nowadays, when one picks up a book with a title like 
‘Banking Credit and the Crisis (London General Press, 12s. 6d.), 
one is numbed by the prospect of 200 pages of rant about 
bankers followed by one hundred and fifty in which some 
snap solution of every economic evil is enunciated with a 
certainty more suitable on Sinai than in the suburbs. It was, 
therefore, with profound relief that we read Mr. Kempster’s 
extremely lucid and sensible book. Mr. Kempster does not 
look on every. banker as something between a Gorgon and a 


ee 
—, 


moron ; on the contrary, so far as English bankers at any 


are concerned, he seems to hold that they have done ax = 
as circumstances allowed and in a footnote he alludes to Mt 
4: qa 


Norman’s re-election as Governor of the Bank of England 4, 
* sound and gratifying.” The book starts with a short pe. 
of the growth and mechanism of modern finance and 200s wd 
to discuss credit policy and price levels, the credit cycle “a 
the present world crisis with particular reference to England 
There is also a very interesting though necessarily inconclusive 
chapter on the Tariff question. The author ends with a stro ‘ 
declaration of faith in England’s future. The book is liberally 
supplied with appendices of varying interest including gy 
ingenious mechanical postcard illustrating the partition of 
Hungary, Sir Josiah Stamp contributes a short and pot 
very illuminating foreword. We can strongly recommend the 
book to anyone who wants to take a serious interest in world 
economic policy. As one reads one realizes how fully the 
erisis is accounted for on orthodox lines and how deviously 
intertwined are the political and economic problems awaiting 
solution. 
HEIMSKRINGLA 


By Erling Morsen 


In that greatest of the sagas, Burnt Njal, it is told how when 
Gunnar of Lithend was sentenced to exile from Iceland for 
slaying ‘Thorgew Otkell’s son, and when he was “ all boun” 
and on the point of sailing he turned with his face up towards 
the Lithe and the homestead at Lithend and said, * Fair jg 
the Lithe ; so fair that it has never seemed to mé so fair; the 
cornfields are white to harvest, and the home mead is mown; 
and now I will ride back home, and not fare abroad at all.” 
The passage illustrates the strength and stark simplicity which 
pervade the sagas (as they do our Border ballads) and whieh 
moved William Morris to say of them that “ they should be 
to all our race what the tale of Troy was to the Greeks,” It 
is just these qualities which give enduring life to another 
series of sagas, Snorre Sturlason’s Heimskringla, of which 4 
new version is furnished by Mr. Erling Morsen, who has been 
assisted in his translation by Mr. A. H. Smith (Heffer and 
Sons, 18s.). Shortly, the Heimskringla is a history of the 
Norse Kings from 839 to 1177, which Snorre wrote about the 
vear 1230. The book, long as all great books should be, is 
full of glorious adventure—of the vikings who sailed and 
raided from Norvasund, which is Gibraltar, to Micklegarth 
(or Constantinople) and Jorsalaland, which is Jerusalem ; of 
the Battle of Stamfordbridge, when Harold, King of the 
English, told the invading Norseman, Harald Hardrade, that 
all he should have of England was ‘ seven feet of ground or 
as much more as he is taller than other men” ; and of how 
Leif Ericsson in the year 1000 discovered Vinland or Massa- 
chusetts——a discovery which blazed the path for Columbus, 
who perhaps visited Iceland in 1477 and heard all about it. 


FLEET STREET 
By Sidney Dark and W. W. Cobbett 


The purpose for which Mr. Sidney Dark and Mr. W. W, 
Cobbett have published their anthology of modern journalism, 
Fleet Street (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) is to benefit the 
Benevolent Fund of the Society of Journalists, and it is to be 
hoped that the variety of subjects will ensure large sales. The 
book is divided into ten sections, of which the: first, since it 
contains descriptions of such’ events as Captain Scott's 
Memorial Service, the Coronation of King George V, and 
Mr. Stephen Graham's account of Following the Pipers into 
Germany cannot be considered particularly modern. The 
best things in the book are the literary sketches, particularly 
one on The Tosh Horse, by Miss Rebecca West. Mr. E. V, 
Ixnox is the only really amusing contributor to the section on 
Humour, and Mr. A, P. Herbert, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Sit 
William: Beach Thomas, Mr. W. J. Turner, the late Mr, C. ki. 
Montague, Sir Owen Seaman (in verse) and Mr. St. John Ervine 
help to save the book from a monotony which is almost 
inevitable in any collection of this sort. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Lord Ernle, at eighty-one, recails his ‘* Karly Victoriat 
Childhood ” in a delightful paper in the Quarterly Review for 
April. His father was the rector of Whippingham, Isle of 
Wight. He is sure that he remembers seeing Napoleon If 
Jand at Osborne in 1857 on a visit to the Queen. At his 
preparatory school he was admonished for reading Jane Eyre, 
which, strange to say, shocked our Victorian forefathers. Sit 
George Aston, drawing partly on the knowledge which he 


‘gained as a member of the General Staff up to 1912, describes 


the origin of the * military conversations ” with France that 
arose out of the Entente Cordiale soon after the Liberal 
Ministry took office in December, 1905. An article of timely 
interest on “ Minorities in the Free State ” is contributed by 
Professor M. A. O'Sullivan. He bas no liking for compulsory 
Irish, he is concerned about the Roman Catholic hierarchy’s 
ill-will towards Trinity College, but he does not think that 


‘Protestants need suffer through the abolition of the right 


appeal to the Privy Council, 
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mentioned by Autolycus in his Gramophone Notes in 
the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any other 
paper—including all in the HM. ., Connoisseur, ¢ olumbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and ( ontinental lists, as well as all 
recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


hy Alfred Tmhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records Which have to be specially obtamed) are executed 
the same day as received, Pareels of records despatched 
te any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, new records may be ordered 

“on approval,” subject to. return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 

This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas cuslunters. 


No le: 


All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at Icisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe, 
Private demonstrations in your own home if desired. 
Write for lists and full information. 


Estab, 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 1#,M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 


Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 


112-116 W.c.& 





EVERY RECORD 

















SCIENCE and RELIGION 


A public lecture upon this subject, 
organised by the Realogical Society, 
will be given by Mr. Leo Fredericks 
(Chairman, R. Ogden Loesch, Esq.) at 
the Wigmore Hall, 36 Wigmore Street, 
W.1, on Tuesday, April 26th. 

Doors open at 8.15 p.m. Lecture 
commences 8.45 p.m. punctually. 

Admission by invitation, obtainable 


from the Realogical Society, 47 Berners 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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OPEN-AIR BOOKS 


| You will find at Bumpus's every kind of book for the Spring. 
| We have Gardening Books, and books on the Flora and 
| Fauna of the countryside, Nature 


Books by writers like 
Iludson and Jeffries, Topographical Books, and Maps and 
Guides for holidays and week-ends. 

Two new Catalegues, ART BOOKS and GOOD BOOKS 


| ALT REDUCED PRICES, will be sent on application. 


jJ. & E. BUMPUS Lid. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS VAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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THE BOOK 
OF THE MOMENT 


of which everyone is talking 


can be borrowed. If ordered by post it 
will be delivered without delay by motor 
or mail. 


What subscribers have said (printed by 
permission) :— 

“1 have found the service of books 
most satisfactory and far better 
than any library | have formerly 
subscribed to.” 

a a" 

“71 consider vour library service to 

be extraordinarily efficient.” 





Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription to the Librarian 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library, 


42 Wigmore St., London, W. 1, 


and at 26 College Green, Bristol. 


























NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


VARIETY OF WAYS 
3y BONAMY DOBREE 

5/- nicl 

Bunyan, Congreve, Dryden, 


Issays on 
Mandeville and Steele 


Halifax, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
Translated into English Verse by 

J. W. MackatL 

Revised edition in one 
18/- net 


ENGLISH IN INDIA 


volume 


THE 
By SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT 


12/6 net 


A HISTORY OF 
SHAKESPEARIAN 
CRITICISM 


from the Seventeenth Century to Our Own 
Time 
By AUGUSTUS RALLI 
2 vols. 42/- net 
PRESS 


UNIVERSITY 


ON FORD 
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Gramophone Notes 


Ts April lists contain so much of interest and value that any 
attempt at appraisal must, in the interests of space, be rather 
in the nature of a catalogue. Of the records which have 
reached me there are three collections which call for especial 


and enthusiastic comment. 
Quartet in A minor. Léner Quartet. (Columbia 


245s.) 


Brahms. 
LX. 165-6. 
Rubinstein and London 
(H.M.V. 


Chopin. Concerio in EF minor. 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli. 
DB 1494-7, 24s.) 

Debussy. Suite Bergamasque. Gieseking. (Col. DX. 337-8. 
8s.) 

The Léner Quartet’s interpretation of the Brahms stands 
comparison with any they have previously given: the 
recording is only less good than Columbia’s best. This is one 
of the most difficult of Brahms’ compositions to understand, 
and the Columbia Company are to be commended for the 
deseriptive pamphlet and analysis which are included with the 
album. The work is in four movements, of which the third is 
one of the most exquisite things Brahms ever wrote. The 
whole work indeed contains most, if not all, of the essentials 
of Brahms, the understanding of which is necessary to anyone 
seeking a clue to the appreciation of the whole of his 
music, 

It is necessary nowadays to adopt an attitude of mild 
@cliance in expressing a partiality for the Chopin Concerto in 
#¥ Minor, It is, admittedly, neither his best work, nor indeed 
wholly mature. Portions of it might have been written by 
any of several other composers. But when all this has been 
said, we ean still find something of merit and a great deal of 
interest in the work. Its spontaneity is infectious. Its 
subtietics are untinged with the spurious sophistication with 
which a minor composer ruins a work of this nature. Rubin- 
stein gives it in my opinion the right interpretation ; not 
dwelling too lavishly, as Mlle. Marguerite Long has done, on 
its intricacies, but bringing out to the full its gaiety and 
Vitality. The recording is good. 


Gieseking goes from strength to strength. His brilliant 
playing of the Debussy Suite is assisted by possibly the best 
piano recording which has yet been done. Precision of 
execution is blended with sensitiveness of interpretation to a 
degree which completely disarms criticism. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent, play Coleridge-Taylor’s Petite Suite de Concert 
(Columbia, C 2372-3. 8s.), a pleasant rendering of an attrac- 
tive minor work. 

Among single records particular mention must be given to 
Eidé Norena’s singing of Micaéla’s Air from Carmen (Parlo. 
RO 20181. 4s.), an excellent and individual performance of 
one of the best pieces of that opera: Jean Dennery’s playing 
of Chopin’s Ballade No. 3 (Parlo. E 11199. 4s.), a very 
satisfymg performance and good recording: Beniamo Gigli 
singing O dolce Incanto (Il Sogno), from Massenet’s Manon, and 
Mi par @udir ancora from Bizet’s I Pescatori di Perle (H.M.V. 
DA 1216, 4s.): Gerhard Hiisch singing The Register Aria 
(a title for Leporello’s song which is new to me, and has, I 
think, the virtue of originality) from Don Juan, with unusual, 
but completely satisfactory, reticence (Parlo. E1165. 2s. 6d.) : 
and Dora Labbette singing Should He Upbraid (Shakespeare and 
Bishop) and With Verdure Clad from The Creation (Col. 
DX. 334. 4s.). 


Yanovitch Bratza’s playing of Sarasate’s arrangement of 
selections from Carmen (Col. DX 389. 4s.) is an example of 
the expenditure of undoubted genius in execution upon 
material of no conceivable importance and very questionable 
interest. Mischa Elman plays Wieniawski’s Legend and 
Massenet’s “ Thais ”’-Meditation. Brilliant as is Elman’s 
playing, it is surely time that these two concert programme 
veterans, who have seen long and honoured service, should—at 
any rate as far as our most accomplished violinists are concerned 
—be placed gratefully on the retired list. 


AUTOLYCUS, 


=< 


Finance—Public & Private 
A Sound Budget 


In the Spectator of March 19th and again in the issye of 
the 9th of this month, I deprecated the optimistic yiey, 
expressed in many quarters with regard to Mr. Neyilj 
Chambcrlain’s first Budget. The result has justified th 
warning which I gave, for the Budget introduced lag 
Tuesday gives no relief either to the direct or indirect 
taxpayer. As I anticipated, the Chancellor was eo). 
strained to forecast such a falling off in income and surtay 
revenue that not all the new tariff duties already imposed 
and about to be imposed were suflicient to enable the 
Budget to be balanced without the imposition of about 
£2,500,000 in new taxation consisting of fourpence per lb, 
on tea, with an Imperial preference of 50 per cent. 

Nevertheless, I regard the Budget on the whole as q 
sound one, and those who naturally feel disappointment 
at the lack of any lightening of the burden of direct or 
indirect taxation fail, I think, fully to realize two cardinal 
facts in the situation. The first of these is the fact that 
through the incidence of income and surtax the Exchequer 
has still to feel the worst effects of the financial depression 
through which we have been passing, and hence Mr, 
Chamberlain’s expectation that under the head of Income 
and Surtax there will be a reduction in receipts during the 
current fiscal year of just under £40,000,000. Indeed, I 
fancy that this estimate may prove to be more accurate 
than the rather sanguine expectation that in Estate 
Duties and Stamps there will be a total increase in the 
current year of nearly £17,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL Factors. 

The other circumstance which I think is insufliciently 
recognized by the general public is the extent to which 
conditions during the current fiscal year are likely to be 
affected by international financial and political develop 
ments, factors wholly beyond our own control. Those 
factors may be helpful, or they may be the reverse, but 
they are bound to be important, and in my opinion they 
entirely justify Mr. Chamberlain in his ultra-cautious view 
of the future. 

I have, indeed, only to point to two omissions from the 
Budget to demonstrate how greatly its provisions must 
have been affected by a consideration of international 
influences. The accounts for the year omit on either side 
of the balance-sheet the large sums represented by Repara- 
tion payments and War indebtedness. Not only, how: 
ever, are those matters likely to be affected by the outcome 
of the Conference at Lausanne in June, but a moment’s 
thought will show that to have included them might 
easily have caused the Government to be charged by those 
nations taking part in the Conference, with having pre- 
judged delicate matters forming the subject of that 
Conference. By holding, therefore, the whole matter 
in suspense, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
freed the Government and the country from any such 
charge of bias. Another omission from the Budget was 
any reference to the immediate prospect of debt conver: 
sion, and here again it is not difficult to imagine that, 
although local conditions, in the shape of cheap money, 
suggest the possibility of a conversion operation, the 
Government is bound when contemplating anything like 
a wholesale conversion of £2,000,000,000 in 5 per cent 
War debt to take into consideration the extent to which 
the financial atmosphere as a whole might be affected by 
international as well as domestic developments. 


(Continued on page 611) 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN 193I—COPPER CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 





IMPORTANCE OF THE RHOKANA FIELD 





COMPANY’S INTERNAL RESERVES—THE CRUSHING BURDEN OF TAXATION 





SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES ON THE OUTLOOK 





que fiftty-ninth annual general mecting of the Rio Tinto Company, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, April 14th at Southern House, 
(‘annon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
Chairman, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. H. Beecher), having read the notice eon- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, and the minutes 
uf the previous meeting have been taken as read, 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen, I presume that you will, as usual, 
take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 

This year we have issued a longer report than it has been 
customary for your board to make. In it we have tried to present 
a picture of the sonditions in which trading was carried on in 1931. 


the 


THe Spsnisn Business. 

Let me first refer to our Spanish business. In this we have had 
to face many difficulties, the aftermath of the revolution. Labour 
(hroughout the country has been restless, as it has realized pro- 
eressively that the millennial conditions which it expected were not 
coming into being just yet. Ourown men have been wonderfully good. 
There have, of course, been difficult moments. ‘There always are. 
In the general economie and social dislocation it has not been 
wssible for us to cut down the number of our employees in pro- 
portion to the reduction in the quantities of ore, copper, &e., that 
we can sell at an economic price. 

In the meantime, let me say that to avoid discharges, with the 
wsultant hardship to our employees and their families, we have 
reverted to old-fashioned methods, and for the time being have 
stopped using some of our labour-saving machines. This has 
enabled us to keep men in work and receipt of wages, but tn con- 
junction with a smaller output has necessarily increased the unit 
cost of our production. In all other directions the strictest economy 
has been observed and the total expenditure in Spain is, of course, 
reduced. 

Heavy BurpEN OF TAXATION. 

There is not, however, much more of this sort of adjustmeut that 
we can make, and we are now attempting to find ways of securing 
employment for our men outside the mines and plants. With the 
hest will in the world on both sides, the situation is difficult. and it 
has been made more difficult by the large sums in cash we have had 
to hand over to the tax-gatherers—amounting in all countries to 
over £800,000 in gold—a sum eight times as great as our net profits 
for the year, and twenty times as great as the amount we propose 
should be distributed at this time to shareholders. 

This drain on our liquid resources at a time when the inward cash 
flow is reduced in volume has deprived us of the financial elasticity 
we have enjoyed for many years. I do not mean from this we are 
nearing the end of our resources. We have no bank overdraft, and 
we have considerable internal reserves in the form of produce 
namely, over 3,000,000 tons of sulphur in pyrites, im process, 
standing at nothing in our books with an ultimate sale value in 
normal times of not less than 30s. per ton, and, say, 36,000 tons of 
copper in process, with a process cost against it of, say, £50.000, 
and a sales value of whatever anyone likes to fancy copper will be 
worth when it comes to be sold. 


ProsPECTIVE LIFE OF THE MINES. 

Our mines are in good shape and well written down. They stand 
in our books at £1,665,547 15s., an amount less by nearly £3,000,006 
than their cost, and still have a life to be measured rather in genera- 
tions than in years. Our railway, pier, plants, machinery, land, 
and houses stand at a little over one million and three-quarters, an 
amount less by over three and a half millions than cost to date, and 
all well maintaimed and in first-class shape. In short, we are ready 
fo take advantage of a recovery in the markets for copper, iron, 
sulphur, when it comes. 

Meanwhile the markets for these basic commodities of modern 
trade, industry, and agriculture are intensely depressed as a result 
of the unprecedented mess and muddle into which the economic life 
of the world has got. Let us face the facts. There can be no recovery 
of the world’s economic health until the commodity price level is 
raised absolutely and relatively to the retail price level. Whether 
that ultimately is to be effected by lowering the retail price levei 
with all the social strife implicit in any attempt to secure such a 
thange, or whether it is to be done by producing a commodity 
fainine with the deplorable results that would entail, or whether it ts 


to be done by currency matiipulation are questions to which states- 





manship, with its knowledge of the praeticable, must find the 
answer. 
DevasTATING EFFECTS OF CORNERING Gorp. 

On the principle of first things first, it seems to me that certain 
points are now quite clear. Nothing is so important as the need for 
freeing as many of the world’s currencies as possible from the devas- 
tating effects of the cornering of gold. Whether this is to be effected 
by the redistribution of gold, either organized or forced by progres- 
sive collapses, or whether gold as a basis of currency is to be aban- 
doned and replaced by a managed currency linked to an index of 
commodity prices, and whether this currency will ultimately he a 
world currency, even if at its start it is a British Empire currency, 
are questions that time alone will decide. 

First, then, something has to be done to ease the strains produced 
by the gold corner. The alternative is the collapse of many of the 
primary producers, without whom social organization and the 
material equipment of civilization, as we know these things, are 
impossible. Next, something has to be done to increase the pur- 
chasing power of Asia, in other words, silver has to be given back 
some of its old purchasing power. Next, inter-Governmental debts 
in their present form are impossible. They are utferly unmanageable 
so long as they have to be paid in the one commodity——_gold—and 
might also prove devastating even if they could be discharged by the 
transfer of goods and services. Next, economic nationalism with 
its apparatus of high tariff walls has to diminish its pretensions and 
to recognize that all foreigners are not economic enemies. It will 
Super-protection could only look like a. policy so 


probably do so. 
Britain, 


long as the greatest of all international markets, Great 
remained persistently wedded to free trade. 

Finally, taxes have. got to be reduced. It is lunacy to imagine 
that the risks of, for example, new mining enterprises will be under 
taken by investors if 95 per cent. of the distributed cash is to be 
taken by tax-gatherers and 5 per cent. to be given to a group of 
shareholders in whose hands even that pittance will be subject to 
fucome Tax. The tax position is altogether absurd. In one year 
the tax-gatherer takes the gold value of 10,000 tons of copper, in 
another of nearly 30,000 tons of copper, and pretends to regard the 
taxes as unchanged. This is, of course, just the currency question 
over again, but it is an aspect of it that IT have not seen much empha- 
sized. It amounts to this, that the rise in the purchasing power of 
gold which is apparently the principal common factor in the fall of 
commodity prices is forcing the tax-gatherer, in the name of the 
community he serves, to destroy the wretched geese that alone can 
lay the golden eggs. In this way untold damage is being done to the 
future. Two years ago I ventured to utter a warning about the 
future of copper, and to lay some stress upon the possibility of a 
copper shortage within a few years. 

A Furvure Copper FAMINE. 

On April 2nd of this year I find in the Statist an article making 
the point that I then made. Let me quote a paragraph from that 
well-informed and thoughtful article, the identity of whose author 
is quite unknown to me: 

“While no one can wonder that consumers of copper are 
sticking rigidly to hand-to-mouth purchasing methods, this 
exploitation of the producers’ difficulties is fraught with a good 
deal of danger for all concerned. Already many copper com 
panies are on the verge of disaster owing to the abnormally 
low price, and sinister rumours have been in circulation regarding 

unless matters improve. Producers 
must sell their copper; they cannot hoard it for ever, nor can 
such stocks be financed for an indefinite period. One extreme 
leads to another, and if producers are forced to deeds of des- 
peration, the copper glut of to-day may be transformed in two 
or three years’ time, when the wheels of trade are turning again, 
into an acute famime. The present situation is sertous to a degree 
and calls for straightforward co-operation between those who 
produce and those who consume.” 


unpleasant possibilities 


‘That is what the world of to-day is preparing for the world of 
to-morrow, which will be clamouring for cheap electric power 
and for the important alloys that can be max.e from copper. 

Krroxts TO Keep THE INpustTRY ToGeTHeRr. 

tt is this fear of a copper famime that is in my view the sole 

justification for continuing the so far not very successful efforts 


(Continucd on page G1.) 
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(Continued from page 609.) 


of Copper Exporters Incorporated to keep the copper-producing 
industry together. Those, and they are many, who urge that 
economic laws should be permitted to have unhampered play in 
the field of copper production, in other words, that there should 
be a fight to a finish, which, of course, may have to come, can hardly 
have envisaged the devastation that would result or the ultimate 
effects when the world once more is ready to advance in civilization 
and the application of power. 

{ have been back from New York only four weeks or so, so that 
1 am in a sense currently informed as to the views held by the 
American copper producers with practically all of whom 1 have 
recently had conversations on the subject. Most of them are in 
real difficulty. So far as the United States mines are concerned, 
their costs as a whole are high, the grade of their ore as a whole is 
Jow, and, in many cases, their financial positions are bad. 

The American controlled copper mines in Chili are magnificent 
properties, but personally I prefer to have my money in Rhokana 
and so would some of the American producers if they could secure 
an adequate interest. In the copper world the greatness of Rhokana 
is now recognized and the truly marvellous achievement of bringing 
that great. property in the heart of Africa into production in a 
shorter time and at a lower cost than the most optimistic estimates 
indicated as possible, is a record which perhaps some day will be 
recognized by financial London. 

Tre Oureut Ponticy of RHoKaNa, 

Then T am asked: “ If that is so, why have you accepted limita. 
tion of output ?”> My answer is: “It is better for Rhokana to 
produce and sell 30,000-35,000 tons of copper at a profit than to 
produce 120,000 or 150,000 tons and stock 100,000 tons and sell 
the balance at a loss.” In other words, there is for the time being 
no market for more copper than is being produced. 

* But,” say the critics, “if you are the cheapest producer you 
must win in the long run.” My answer is: ‘ Rhokana, and Rio 
Tinto in respect of its leached copper, are certainly two of the 
cheapest producers, and if each company had inillions of liquid 
resources, the policy of a fight to the death might appear super- 
ficially attractive.” Let us suppose we had such a fight and that 
the United States did not put a high duty on imported copper, 
and let us further suppose that, after a desperate struggle, the 
Chilean, Canadian, and Rhodesian mines and Rio Tinto were left 
alive, what then ? A copper famine and soaring prices would result 
and then at once a search by all copper users for less costly sub- 
stitutes and simultaneously a capital reconstruction of the more 
costly producers, their return to production, and the whole story 
over again. 

THE ProvistonaAL AGREEMENT TO ReEpUCE PRODUCTION, 

No! In my view, in no circumstances to-day is a copper pro- 
ducers’ war likely to lead to a lasting solution. Even if some 
of the highest cost producers fall out through a fairly prolonged 
period of relatively low prices, I prefer so long as possible to lend 
my aid to keeping the industry together, to preventing any further 
increase of productive capacity, and so to win through to a healthy 
industry capable of playing its part in the world without feverish 
attacks of high price followed by price collapse. 

It. is satisfactory to be able to record that this view has been 
accepted by over 90 per cent. of the copper producers of the world, 
with the result that a provisional agreement has been reached to 
reduce output to correspond with the diminished world’s consump - 
tion, so that stocks should not, in future, continue to be built up, 
and, in the event of any increase in consumption, will be rapidly 
depleted. Having in view the diversities of interest of many of 
the large producers, each one with its own special difficulties and 
problems, the conclusion of this provisional agreement can well he 
regarded as a striking achievement and one which seflects very 
great credit on all concerned. 


RECOVERY. 


With agreed curtailment of our output the most immediate 
dangers besetting the copper industry will be rainimized, and my 


Price Prospecrs in A WorLb 


view of the future is that when the world once more resumes its 


adetive economic life copper will again command a relatively good 
price. It must: because enormous quantities of the metal will be 
required if the world is to go forward on the path it has been fol- 
lowing for two or three generations and not all of this can come 
from the very lowest. cost mines. 

Even to-day the copper situation is probably not nearly so bad as 
has been made to appear from the low level to which, for reasons on 
which [ need hardly enlarge, its price has fallen, and from the over- 
emphasis which has been laid in some quarters on the dimensions 
of the world’s stock of copper. Intrinsically the position is that the 
estimated consumption of copper in 1931 of 1,355,200 short tons 
was equivalent to 72 per cent. of the production of 1928 and 
64 per cent, of the peak production of the boom year 1929, figures 
which compare not unfavourably with those of some other 
commodities, 

Moreover, to-day’s stock of about 750,000 short tons represents 
not more than five months’ supply at the average rate of consump- 
tion of the four years 1928 to 1931, as compared with a normal 3 
to 34 months’ visible supply. It is difficult, on consideration of 
these facts, to avoid the conclusion that, with any restoration of the 
world’s normal economic progress, the copper position will show a 
very rapid response, 


| 











————___ 
Tue Accounts. 

So much for the world view and copper politics. Let us 
to the accounts. First, the revenue account. The net trading prog 
for the year was £424,894. This is a balance; the grosg de 
profit on the main part of our business being reduced by ecint 
losses on some of our ores shipped from Spain as a direct veers 
the fall in the price of the metals. My hope is that similar trading 
losses in the future will be found to be much reduced, if not entire 
wiped out, by action which has been taken progressively ag Mi 
situation has developed. On the debtor side of the * accoun 
£270,777 14s. Id. was spent on administration, salaries, Kno 
current taxes and general charges. This shows a substantia 
reduction from last year's figure of £348,283 5s. 8d. ‘The hard — 
of this item is, of course, the current taxes, but even there We ca; 
only keep on trying to.secure some reduction. The rest is cut nay 
in such a way that I feel confident that next year’s figure will shoy 
a further substantial reduction. 


LOW tury, 


DEPRECIATION OF PLanr: AN AbDEQUATE Ficere, 

The next item which, in my judgement, calls for comment is de. 
preciation of plant, &c., £27,974 2s. 2d. This figure looks gmalj 
but in my judgement is adequate for this year. I have already to, 
day indicated the extent of the writing down which has been applied 
to the mines, pier, railways, &c. 1 do not think anyone who knows 
the mines and the establishments in Spain can seriously urge their 
further writing down at this time. Everything else in the way of 
prospecting, exploration, &ec., that has been fruitless has been 
written off as a working cost or, where fruitful, will, as is our custom, 
be amortized by a charge on the ore won. 

You will see next that £400,000 has been taken from reserve to 
meet the delayed additional Spanish taxes. This seemed the 
fairest way of dealing with these charges. You will remember that 
£500,000 was put to reserve in 1926, and was in fact mainly accu. 
mulated as a surplus during the very years in respect of which the 
heaviest delayed taxes have been imposed. At this late date them 
is uo other way of making the years in question contribute to the 
taxes imposed in relation to them. 


THe BALANck-SHEET. 


With regard to the balance-sheet, there is little to say, except 
under the one head of investments. These we wrote down last year 
to the then market value. We have not written them down any 
further. We show on the face of the balance-sheet the full amount 
of the depreciation on the basis of the Stock Exchange valuation at 
December 31st—namely, £869,738. This is more than amply 
covered by the £2,000,000 of the investment and general develop. 
ment fund. But in respect of nearly all our investments, and par- 
ticularly those in Rhodesia, we do not attach too much importance 
to Stock Exchange valuations. The investments were made on 
terms which we believed and believe to be sound and reasonable, 
We have no intention of realizing them, having every confidence 
in the great future of Rhokana Corporation, which is now producing, 
and the true view of our stake in it is that it represents a part of 
our business just as much as our stake in the mines in Spain, and we 
see no object in allowing our views to be influenced by a transitory 
valuation. Finally, with regard to the accounts you will notice 
that the carry forward, at £403,302 Os, 2d. is approximately equal 
to the amount we have had to draw from the reserve. 


THe PREFERENCE DiviIpEND. 

To complete this section, you will see that we propose a final 
dividend of 2s. 6d. per share on the Preference shares. From 
comments I have heard on this proposal it does not appear to be 
realized that these shares are cumulative, and that any postpone. 
ment of this dividend would merely have the effect of increasing our 
liabilities by the amount of the dividend now proposed. 

The rest of what I have to tell you can be put briefly. The Pyrites 
Company, Limited, paid its way last year by a narrow margin. Its 
subsidiary, the Pyrites Company Inc., after making full allowance 
for depreciation, made a small profit, which has been carried for 
ward in its books. Tho Euproean Pyrites Corporation has continual 
to do good work. It makes neither losses nor profits for itself. 


CoMPANY’s HOLDING IN THE RHOKANA CORPORATION. 

With regard to our investments, the major part, as you ar 
aware, is in Rhodesia, where our most substantial holding is in 
Rhokana Corporation, The first samples of the blister copper 
shipped show that the metal is remarkably free from impurities. It 
will be wise to wait a few weeks before publishing figures, but we 
understand that the corporation hopes to be in a position to make 
a full statement soon after the end of June. In the meantime we 
have every reason for being satisfied with the progress made. We 
have further Rhodesian interests, among others indirectly through 
Minerals Separation, Limited, which is doing well, and whose 
prospects continue good. 

Coming to investments in which our interest is of smaller pro- 
portions, the Davison Chemical Company has been passing through 
a difficult time, a result of the terrible depression in Americal! 
agriculture. When in America the other day, I made a particular 
study of the conditions of this company and, considering every: 
thing, its volume of trade is surprisingly good. The business itself 
is a fundamental one, and its plants are in good order and efficient. 
The Silica Gel processes are, in my judgement, of great value, but 
the American depression is so intense that it has been difficult for 
the corporation to make all the headway which its processes merit. 


(Continued on page 611) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 608.) 
THe Excuance Propiem. 

f shall hope next week to examine the Budget more 
in detail, but at the moment I will deal only with two 
further points. To the City and, indeed, to all who follow 
yith understanding the significance of the movements 
in the sterling exchange, no part of the Chancellor's 
geech was more important than that in which she 
wmounced the setting up of an Exchange Equalization 
jecount. I would like, if it is possible in a sentence or 
two, to explain the plan and its purpose. 

As a starting point, Iet me recall the fact that for 
me years we have had, by reason of our War debt 
io America, to obtain each year the equivalent in dollars 
ofabout £33,000,000. That has meant that the Exchequer 
tas had, whatever the state of the American exchange, 
ty buy dollars to meet our debt service. The Treasury 
has taken the precaution always to have a large amount 
in hand both in dollars in New York and in sterling 
in London so that in April of last year the position 
was that there was a special reserve amounting to the 
equivalent of £37,750,000. Lord Snowden a_ year 
ago balanced his Budget by hypothecating £23,000,000 
from that Fund into the Revenue Account. The amount 
actually taken, however, during the year was only 
(12,750,000, thus leaving the Fund standing at 
(25,000,000. 

Excuance Eevarization Account. 

It is now proposed to make that £25,000,000 the 
nucleus of a new “ Exchange Equalization Account,” 
the Government also to have powers to borrow (not neces- 
wtily Public Loans) up to an amount not exceeding 
£150,000,000. With what object ? In the first place, the 
Government in effecting its repayments of france and dollar 
credits has already incurred a loss, probably of about 
£30,000,000, and that, no doubt, will be dealt with 
through this Exchange. Equalization Account. What, 
however, is more important is that this new piece of 
machinery will, within the limits I have just mentioned, 
provide the Government with a weapon to combat the 
speculations in the sterling exchange which have been 
taking place on foreign account for a long while past. 
These violent fluctuations in sterling are injurious to trade 
and industry, and while it is not to be supposed that 
even with these new powers we can expect entirely to 
control the exchange situation, they will be most helpful 
in that direction, while their exercise will in no way impair 
the soundness of our currency structure. The regulations 
affecting the Bank of England Note Issue will remain quite 
wichanged, but the nature of the backing of that portion 
ofthe Note Issue not covered by gold will really be stronger 
in the sense that it will comply more fully with modern 
requirements arising both out of our departure from the 
gold standard and out of the conditions prevailing in other 
countries. The Government's proposals have been well 
received in the City. 

Economy. 

The only other point in the Budget to which I will now 
refer is the fact that there were no parts of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement which evoked greater approval 
from the crowded gathering in the House of Commons 
that each allusion to the need for continued economy. 
His reference to the Government having amply fulfilled 
its pledges last autumn of cuts in the National outlays 
Was received with cheers, and at the end of his speech, 
when he was addressing a number of sadly disappointed 
taxpayers, the only relief to the gloom was afforded by 
(Continued on page 612) 
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(Continued from page 610.) 





Our direct interest in Silica Gel is small, but through Davison’s woe 
are interested in the success of this corporation. 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

As a result of my visit to America, I am much impressed by tho 
difticulties which face the United States, both financiaHy and 
economically, ‘The ultimate prosperity of North America is beyond 
question. It is equally beyond question, in my view, that tho 
United States have a long and difficult road to travel before pros- 
perity returns. It is therefore likely to be a slow business nursing 
Davison’s back to a stage at which it will become a regular dividend 
payer. 

In matters of personnel I have certain changes to report. Mr. 
R. E. Palmer, who has been our consulting mining engineer for 
18 years, and who was for 13 years previously on our staff in Spain, 
retires in a few weeks’ time because of age. He has served tho 
eompany faithfully and well. We shall miss him and our good 
wishes will go with him whatever he may decide to do. Mr. P. 8. 
Couldrey, who has been our general manager in Spain through these 
last five difficult years, is being promoted to be our consulting 
engineer. Mr. F. W. Cooper, who has been in the company’s service 
for 24 years, will become general manager in Spain. He has a 
particular aptitude for dealing with labour and a quite exceptional 
sympathy with and knowledge of the Spanish character—great 
assets in a time like this in a post like that. 

TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF. 

In conclusion, I wish on your behalf and my own to thank the staf? 
in all parts of the world for the loyalty with which they have worked 
throughout the year and for the cheerfulness with which they have 
accepted the percentage cuts in salary. 

I beg to move :—-‘‘ That the report and accounts for 1931, which 
have been submitted, be adopted and passed.” (Applause.) 

Mr. J. Gordon Macleod seconded the resolution, which. after 
the Chairman had replied to a number of points raised by share- 
holders, was put to the meeting and carried. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Denbigh, K.C.V.O., the Preference dividend recommenda- 
tions of the board were approved, 

The retiring directors, Mr. J. N. Buchanan, D.S.O., M.C., and the 
Earl of Denbigh, were re-elected ; and the auditors (Messrs. Tur 
quand, Youngs and Co.) having been re-appointed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff, 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 611.) 
his further reference to the almost unbearable strain of 
taxation and the necessity for continued economy. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s final words were ‘ Hard work, strict 
economy, firm courage, unfailing patience—these are 
the quaiifications that are required of us, and with them 
we shall not fail.” The nation has shown during the 
past three months its readiness loyally to support the 
Exchequer during this time of crisis. The nation, however, 
is justified in insisting that the closing words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s peroration shall equally 
he applied to the Government itself. There must be still 
further economies in the National Expenditure if we are 
to emerge from the conditions of financial and industrial 
depression which have afflicted the country for so long. 
‘Yo-day I am able to describe Mr. Chamberlain’s first 
Budget as sound and courageous, but whether that tribute 
is deserved must be largely determined by the events 
and developments of the coming year in so far as they 
come within the control of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
Duwi, MARKETS. 
Avart from the continued firmness of British Funds and 
high-class investment securities, the stock markets have 
been dull during the greater part of the past week. There 
was the usual restriction of business pending the Budget 


statement, and although Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget has 
fairly well complied with expectations, markets as a 


whole have been more affected by other factors, such, for 
example, as the threatened Greek default and the parlous 
financial condition of some of the Central European countries, 
to say nothing of the far-reaching effects of the Kreuger 
and oll collapse and anxieties which still continue con- 
cerning the situation in the Far East, 

* * * * 

A Goop Sprecn, 

An admirable speech was delivered at the recent meeting 
of the Rio Tinto Company by the Chairman, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, It was a fine speech in the sense that it gave the 
shareholders a very full insight into the affairs of the com- 
pany and into the position of the world’s copper industry, 
while Sir Auckland also dealt in able fashion with the 
veneral international outlook. After dealing with the affairs 
of the company and its associate, the Rhokana Corporation 
of Rhodesia, Sir Auckland made some pertinent observations 
on the present state of the world’s commodity markets. 
Sir Auckland remarked that something must be done to ease 
the strain produced by the corner in gold, while he very 
properly emphasized the need for economic nationalism 
recognizing that all foreigners were not economic enemies, 
Referring to heavy taxation and the necessity for its 
reduction, he remarked that, were taxation translated into 
terms of copper, the tax gatherer in one yvear might take 
the equivalent of 10,000 tons and in another that of 30,000 
tons, and pretend that taxation had not altered. Sir 
Auckland, however, expressed faith in the rapid response 
of the copper market to any recovery in world trade. 

* * * * 

Tmeertan CieMicars. : 

These are times when the fullest information concerning 
the progress and even the details of the accounts of our great 
combines have become a matter of paramount importance. 
Kor that reason, therefore, I am glad to comment favourably 
upon the very full statement which was made at the recent 
annual meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries last week by 
the Chairman, Sir Harry MeGowan, a report of whose 
speech, I believe, appeared in last week's issue of the 
Spectator. Reference was made to the full audit of the 
accounts by well-known firms of chartered accountants, but 
Sie Harry was also at pains to explain in detaii the salient 
points in the report and balance-sheet recently issued. As 
a consequence of the world depression there was naturally 
a considerable fall in the gross income for the year, but 
nevertheless the disposable amount of income was no less 
than £5,322,000. Before declaring any dividend on the 
ordinary shares, the directors appropriated a sum of £1,000,000 
for Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund, after which 
2 final dividend was declared on the ordinary shares at the 
rate of 83 per cent. Concerning the future outlook, Sir 
(larry McGowan was fairly optimistic, more especially as 
regards conditions in this country, coneerning which he 
said: “Phe outlook, in my view, is brighter than it has 
been for some time. We have regained our monctary 
ireedom so that industry has its future much more in its 
avn hands. 


in addition, behind the security of a turiff,’ 


———— 
—. 
industries, which have not yet been able to reorganize 
selves upon modern lines, or to talk with their internat 
competitors upon even terms, will be able to face the fm 
with renewed confidence.” Further, and towards the 
of his speech, the Chairman of Imperial Chemical Indyg: 
expressed the opinion that in the absence of a col] Usttg 
at present within common contemplation, the results oth 
company’s trading for the current year should be at 
as good as last year’s, while he considered there was ey, 
hope that they will be better. ” 
% * % 
HoncKonc Bank MEETING. 

The skilful manner in which the affairs of the Ho ki 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation have been conduct 
through a period of abnormal difficulty —a difficulty occasig 
both by adverse local conditions and by world depression 
lends additional value to the views expressed at the recent 
annual meeting by the presiding Chairman, Mr, ¢, ¢ 
Mackie, concerning the general international financial situs, 
tion. After commenting upon the collapse in world prieg 
during the last two years and also upon the great shyj 
in Great Britain’s volume of trade, Mr. Mackie said yery 
truly that all attempts to solve the resulting problems hay, 
until now been baffled. With equal truth he affirmed tha 
the very roots of international economic relations were bej 
attacked and the world was threatened with the destruction 
of its credit system. Needless to say, in this connexion lp 
emphasized the intolerable burden of inter-Allied debi 
and reparation payments. In particular he pointed out th 
bad effect upon the debtor countries of being faced with thy 
position of being unable to pay in gold and having th 
channel of payment, through exports of goods and service, 
blocked cither by tariffs or by world depression. 

A. W. K, 


— — 


| AMINGTON : 
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Hermione Baddeley, HENRY AINLEY, Frederick Piper. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 





West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Vaid up Capital ; £4,500,008 
Reserve Func See cet ike £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve. 2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Preprietors under the Charter ... 

Leiters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of vf 
dese ription is transacted through the numereus branches of the Tank 
hrougtou ustralia a New Zeale i Axerl periods 2ecelve 
th ghout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed’ periods 1 
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YONG KONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 
BANK’S EARNING POWER UNIMPAIRED 


THE HON. C. G. S. MACKIE’S REVIEW 
OF THE YEAR 








(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong. The liability of 
embers is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


Tae ordinary general meeting of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Ranking Corporation, Ltd., was held at the head office on Feb- 
rary 27th last. ; ; 

The Hon. C. G. S. Mackie (the Chairman ), after referring to the 
iss sustained in the death of Sir Newton Stabb, chief manager of the 
tank from 1910 to 1920, said: It will probably not come as a.sur- 
prise that the figures we are able to put before you are not so satis- 
factory as you have been accustomed to; after making full provision 
for losses and contingencies, the net profits for the year amount to 
$16,469,461, or about four and a quarter million dollars less than in 
1930, while expressed in sterling they show a decrease of about 
£206,000. After deducting the interim dividend, paid at Is. 04d., and 
lirectors’ remuneration, the amount available for distribution is 
$10,599,772.02, which it is proposed to deal with as follows : To pay 
afinal dividend of £3 per share (subject to deduction of Income Tax), 
$6,678,260.87 ; transfer to bank premises account, $500,000.00 ; 
carry forward to new account, $3,421,51 1.15. 

The causes of the losses are not far to seek—some are due to the 
heavy drop in commodity prices in the middle of the year, others to 
the sudden rise in China exchange vis-a-vis sterling caused by Great 
britain going off the gold standard. Speculation and over-trading 
brought many large operators to grief, with the result that quite a 
number of these disappeared and left the bank to shoulder the loss. 
Ihe only pleasing factor is that we have been able to meet these 
exceptional losses from current profits, which shows that the earning 
power of the bank is in no way impaired. 

With the fall in commodity prices the volume of trade which the 
banks are required to finance was naturally much reduced and local 
merchants have, in the main, experienced difficult times, 


Inpta AND JAPAN. 


Indian trade was severely hit by the reduced demand for Indian 
commodities combined with a long period of uncertainty concerning 
the sterling-rupee ratio, which caused at one time a pronounced 
flight from the local currency. [I cannot but think that we may have 
already come through the most difficult stage in the process of 
evolution through which India is passing. Japan’s share of the 
world distress has been aggravated by the injury of her exports 
caused by the boycott in China and by Chinese merchants in 
other ports of the East, while Great Britain’s abandonment 
of the gold standard was a further blow to her export trade, a 
large part of which is done on a sterling basis. Despite this, her 
adverse balance of trade showed a reduction from 162 to 140 millions 
of yen. 

Curna’s Exrorr Trape. 

China’s export trade should logically have benefited from the 
continued drop in the tael exchange in 1931, but any gain from 
this cause was more than offset by the weakness of foreign demands 
for Chinese products. The figures for 1931 will show a further 
growth of the unfavourable trade balance which is becoming a 
serious feature for China. Throughout the country as a whole 
there was little relief from the burden of military taxation, and 
interference with the railways was still very general. The increase 
in export duties proved a serious addition to the difficulties of the 
exporters. On the import side reduced consumption was general 
exeept in the case of cereals, 


SIno-JAPANESE RELATIONS. 


Though I have up to the present refrained from alluding to 
the momentous situation at Shanghai, which has developed out 
of the relations between Japan and China, I cannot pass on to the 
political record of the year without some reference to the events 
whose shadow lies so heavily at the present moment over the 
Far East, and, I may add, over the world in general. I shall content 
myself with expressing the deep concern with which we watch the 
struggle between two countries with whom we as a bank have such 
tlose and friendly connections and such intimate business relations, 
adding our fervent hope that they will manage to achieve a peaceful 
solution of their differences on a basis which will be a lasting pledge 
for the future. 

As regards the internal polities of China, one regretfully has to 
admit that the past year has given but little sign of any radical 
improvement. 

The Yangtze floods of last summer were on a scale appalling even 
for China, where Nature is wont to stage disasters of vast proportions. 
Along the Yangtze alone the inundation covered a strip of nearly a 
thousand miles long, other basins of Central China involving 
‘normous areas. The loss of life was terrible, and a well-conducted 
Investigation of the material damage places the latter at no less 
than 2,000 million dollars ; as the coming spring crops will, more- 
over, be greatly diminished owing to water-logging and the absence 
of seed grain, the full magnitude of the disaster will only show 
itself in the course of the present year, 
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Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. r T F 
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PERSONAL I 0 YOU ENJOY BAD HEALTH ? Why not enjoy LECTURES ttle g 
ce ) Good Health, Renewed Youth and Vitality ? Send | — -_ I U peaks ~— 
for Free Book on the wonderful new GLAND TREAT- TNIVERSIT Y or LONDON R. 
a ee » wy : MENT from 707 Lrp,, 2 Old Bond Street House, W.1. U , | M 
( Near Chequ — No throt h t i iti “st ans A Course of three Lectures on “ THE KAFIRS 0} Nead- 
ee eee eee eee bg PERBA AMARGA” TRA RADICALLY cunna| LEE, HINDU KUSH” wilt te given by Bet ae 
, TERARY T FOLK eR ITIRTTNCA TTR wh RT. PEROT RT | MORGENSTEIERNE, (Profess t Sanskrit and Com ; 
PO LITERARY AND QUIET FOLK. {_RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE | Darative Philciery in the Universite: of, Gothentbun jr" 
‘ ee ; CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for | 44 the SCHOOT “OF ORLENTAL STUDIES (Finsburs ; 
An architect’s SMALL, but very complete, pre-War] a cure ; money returned in full if no relief obtained),— : aie ; an 


et Rags z : : p . Cireus, E.C. 2), on MAY 2ND, 47H and 67H, at 5.30 PM iy 
(part 7th century) HOUSE. 5-6 bed, 3 reception, 2] Selec Importer; G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. rn pO Dita call : ie Fr: dy 
staircases ; outbuildings ; main electrie light and power, ! ’ ’ At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Francs 





























hydraulle. tat, and trghote.. SEVER ACRES of | =e a K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. Lantern and filn (irs 
unique grounds, heavily timbered ; linked fish ponds, Sores aie THR . t WO 
: A Course of three Lectures on “ THE ROLE Ot 
waterfalls, old orchard, flower and vegetable gardens, INE on APTA on : ear EVES STAN Serv 
paddock, etc. Near church, golf, post and "bus services, CINEMA ping it Een Srae wa . pe a 
Price £3,900.— Box 1677, The Spectator, 99 Gower Stre 5 : cae cea EB or 
[ _ ; 00.— Box 1677, The Spectator, 09 Gower Street, HART (Member of the ‘Technical Staff, Bell Telephow car 
Soneee Sr. . " , , Laboratories, New York) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
"ontord as : fh Ww ‘i . 4 x ane M A} LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on MAY 3rpb, dtl aaa 
LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by seien- | - Ey Nennec es ere: Ne Nene) “NAGNA eats and 6TH, at 5.20 pM. At the first Lecture the Chait H' 
Atific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song will be taken by Sir F. E. Smith, K.C.B., C.B.E., PRS 
+ Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21, Wigmore-st. W_ SEVENTIT WEEK. Secretary of the Department of Scientific and Industria 
— nen a ae Research. Lantern illustrations. 
RE you interested in international affairs ? If so, ‘ A Course of three Lectures on “ L'ORIENT ET LA Al 
write to-day to APA (AIL Peoples’ Association), NOW SHOWIN( GRECE ” will be given (in French) by Prof. J, BIDE/ wiry 
4 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for full particulars, , q : ni oe (Professor of Classical Philology & History of Philosophy Schoo 
annie Pabst's Great Film of the Mines in the University of Ghent) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Schoo 
i LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitations, es pe : : ee LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on MAY 38rp, 41! or 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, Strokes, KAMERADSCHAFT., ar se at 5.30 = i ‘ WWENANT IN Sis 
«e,, are usually duc to Hardened Arteries, Successful] « One of the best pictures ever made."—Morniag P A Course of two Lectures on © COVENAD ay 
ut ; Z aS. ne @ best pic ver made. orning Post. | PRIMITIVE ECON An bole TICHON’ op 
eatme ) adejovsky’s Dros ablets, as MITIVE ECONOMICS, LAW and RELIGION J 
“s ported in The Rancet™ Deer Pcs En yl will be given by Dr. R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D vhick 
‘DuOSIE, 2b, 26 Sun Street, conden 2. . ——————————————SS——— = PBA. (Rector of Rxeter College. Oxford) ae antic 
cee : scale Ra peaeiiaaiic LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS  (Houghtor — 
DRAULELN VON MEREY is willing to give informa- WHERE HELP IS NEEDED Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on THURSDAYS, MAY of Nu 
; tion to anyone coming to Austria either to study ring aed - " or Fes 4 ein meng iy a ' 
sie or 108e rae stav i . r. ae z . « taken by Prof. . G, Seligman, FRCL, 2 Rng: 
come liye caasiene ett nwa th cos day toner HOT Mt G OF A OCOA and three slices of bread, | Professor of Ethnology in the University. a 
petit point embroidery as made only in Vienna, and can ZX. butter, or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry | A Course of four Lectures on. ECONOMIC ENG ng { 
reply to all enquiries -FRAULEIN VON MEREY, 6 Frevune, | Children every week. Remember the little ones, 3d.]| LAND IN) WAR TIME, 1793-1815 will be_givet 
Wien 1, Austria, me SESSSS) | pays for one breakfast, 28. 6d, for 10; 103, for 40; and | by Prof. J. H. CLAPHAM, C.B.E., Litt.D., VBA — 
” ° 258, for 100, How many may we entertain as your | (Professor of Economic History in the Univers \” 
a E ; guests ?—SUPERINTENDENT, KAST END MISSION, | Cambridge) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC ' 
YAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most] Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Roa “tes om Rirent Alducah Wat! nn THURS ler 
/ urgently needed. Our poor people in East London tepney Ce ‘ all, Commercial Road, London, EH. 1. | (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on THURSDA 


MAY 5TH, 121TH, 19TH and 26TH at 5 P.M. At the firs! —_ 
a = i 3 » Chai " » tn ke wr Prof ‘awney, ’ 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney a ge La — = ue gee gh et rd - 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. Sa ok eee aoe 7 We 


MEDICAL University.) 


slums suffer greatly, especially the  children.— _— 




















: ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. Syllabuses Ree 
Sige a Se Y FOR THE SLEEPLESS,—Serenity for of the above-named Courses may be obtained on appli Phis 
b the Nerve-wracked. 82 pages of striking health- A SIMPLE END TO PAIN. —Full particulars of a new | cation to the undersigned, University of London, 8.W.?. as 
restoring revelations Free, 2d. postage.—D, F. Joyo-| £ medically recommended and = approved home S. J. WORSLEY, aff 
moro, & Breams Buildings, E.C.4, treatment sent Free, Apply, Box 1721, Spectator, Academic Registrar, Sch 
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\pPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND [ 
WANTED 
TIVERSITY OF EEDS.| 
| oxiay Wan 
phe University Council will shorily proceed to the | 
pO ete Halls Mor Reeske hag | ceetuomaee I 


i niversity § 
yomen student 
932, Salary 
ition System. 
Intending © 
om the Wee ts 
revive appt 


\ppointiment to date from OQetober ist, 
vo pesident jerated Superanna- | 
ld obtain 
aiversity, Leeds, 
May 2nd. 


particulars 
who will 


indidates shor 
Phe | 


mis up te Monday 











OR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
FOR ALL EXAMS, 
. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
lye e, the “best Schools and 'Cutors in this COUNTRY 
iid on the CON’ INENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prespectases and 
rUSTWORTHEYS INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The ace of the yarpil, district preferred, 
and rou ch ideas of fees should be given. 

















iad. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, WC. 4. Tele: Mansion Lionse 5053. 
———— = = 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


NONBUL AR, F.0., HOME CIVIL, IN DL AN CIVIL, 
(COVER 100 SUCCESSES,” 1927-31 

The tuition supplements a University edtute ation, and 
1 special course has now been arranged for those who de 
wt wish to go fo a Univer 4 
SPECIAL VACATION LECTURES FROM APK ay Llib. 





et 















Davres's, o Sussex Place, Hyde Pack, W. 

MROH BEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
$.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14, Chairman: 
p. &. Montefiore, DD... MLA, Principal: Miss KE, M. 
Jebb, MA.—For information concerning Se holarship 
loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
spply to the SECRETARY, 

RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
‘T. FRANCIS COLLE SUDBORY, MIDDLESEX. 





Resident, Students dros {x upwards) admitted for 
courses Of One Of two years’ training. Specially intended 
or girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
to begin trainiug for future work as hospital almoners 
relfare workers, care committee Organizers. &e. Courses 
maiged f0 suit needs of individual students. A few 
available for suitable ididates.——Full par- 
rsfrom Miss PRESTON. ee 
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GIRLS’ SC CHOOLS “AND COLLEGES 


pela AND THE SEA.—The Manor House 
ne. Seaford, Sussex. Preparatory Sel mol for 
Summer term begins May 6th. 








stone 





ttle girls, 








| R. WIT LI. AMS’ SCHOOL, ” Doluelley, . North W tle- 
Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention 
Head-Mistye Mixes I. CC. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 





catia 
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COLLEGE 


FOR GIRLS 


{i Examination willbe held in June for ENTRANCE 
d MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
Candidates shoule {be over 12 and under 15 on June 
(irks rid may compete but a much bigher standard | 
y will be expected, Two Scholarships will | 
served for candidates offering INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, (Ave limit 18.) J 
For parti apply to the 
ay for rec Entry Forns, 


tom LOO to £50 


Ist 


| 
| 
| 








| 
“ 








ws 


Hap —_ 
MAN 


ppaunnon ATE COLLEGE, 


Chairman: Tite Ret. Hon, Lonp Gisnonoctai, 





elving 





YORKSHLR A, 


A few SENLOR SCHOLARSHIPS are available, 
tvy in September, for girls who have already 
School Certificate, and anxious to work for 
School Certifieate and University 
Scholarships in Value {300 per annum, 
mohumnernt to merit and finanes 


Ion 
taken 
Higher 
These 
with furthes 
necessities, 


are 
Maitrances, 
are 


aceording 








Girls Will also be considered for these Sehoke ships whe 
e capable of doing advanced work in Art or Music, for 
vhich special Courses have recently been arranged, Tull 
wttionlars drour HeAD- MISTRESS, 

. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

H Chairman: The Bishop of St, Albans Church of 
Rogktnd Independent Girls’ Public School. University 
Exaninations, Large boarding house. Extensive play- 


¢ fleld 


Pou Particulars, apply Lieab-Mistress, 





y"" THLANDS School, Exinouth, Devon.—-Boarding 
‘J and day school fon wirls. Education for care: 
pecially. Health record high,—HEAD-MISTRESS, 


re DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


‘Ts con- 


dered 





SUSSEX 


lines 
the 


school 
and 
wing south 


publie 


Eeducat 


on modern 
“Board ot 


school 
by the 
of Oxtord and Cambridge. B 





yh 


Universities 








.. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Hon. | 
of Mod, Hist... Somerville College. Oxford, 
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70) Canpac Cruises are 
> jolly sea parties planned 
< to give you the 
m st, avest, happiest and ! 
ii most exhilarating holidays yeu i 
li~rn have ever knowr. Be 
i TWO CRUISES < 
| t 
iat to 
pd im 
< NORWAY 
by the luxurious 5 
| - <! 
6 Empress of Australia iS |; 
70} 22,000 tons. hand 
1c Largest ship cruising Norway ir} 
oO} argest ship cruising y- 1o| 
Ww) Famed the world” ovet for her as 
steadiness and comfort Pompeiian | A} 
a) Swimming Pool Gymnasium, Gat G) 
i721) Deck and Sun Deeks, palatial public sa. 
>| rooms, finest ( in and service, > 
|} Frrst Crass Trroverovt, i= 
real Fe the Fjords and North Cape from aA 
—) Southampton, July 14 Chlominghan, al 
| July 15), 14 days from 21 guineas. | 
—) is ie i 
xz) To the Fjords and Northern C apitals “30 
i>! rom Immingham, fuly 29, 14 days >| 
i<| from 21 guineas. l<| 
im| ry jm 
Im} «Write for further details of th ai iT ol 
} other attract. Can! vg oe ses to: | 
jn f. Fe: Powel Critive ‘4 
“ CANADIAN | 
— | 
jm 4 jm] 
lz |3| 
| ' | 
|: | 
| | 
|%| 62.65 Charing Cross, London, $.W. 1 |X| 
Oj} 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 iO} 
i or Local Agents. | 70! 
Ug) ee ee ee eee Fes a SD 
i, WORLDS GREATEST TRAVEL &| 
JEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT, 
I SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
fo mect existing conditions, the Governing Body have 


adopted inclusive fees in these Schools. For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, Church Education Corporation, 
] 



















34, Denison Louse, Westminster, London, S.W 
tT. MARGARET'S St HOOL, im SITE Y.— Resident 
School for Girls Principal: Miss J. M. Boys, MLA 
ry LAURELS, RUGBY e BOARDING 
i SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate stat: Prepara- 
tion for aeademie and ninsic examinations > extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swiniming, excellent health record ; iudividual 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


vitls 6% would be received in tiest- 
shing school op the Continent for €105 per 


wood family 


T Wo 


class fini 


amnun Or £15 per month in order to fill unexpected 
veeancies, Highly recommended. For further particulars 
apply Miss Maren Hawrrey, Educatioual Office, 170 
Piccadilly. 
CO-EDUCAT LON 

FANILE New School (lounded 125) = Os Leiv shaur Court 

_ Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 16. Day School 
(with Hostel) for boys and girls on ne methods of Rudolt 
Steiner For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
=— Spee eecaee ease ame 


REFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, efficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member ef British Spas Federation.) 











| Gorse SseHoor; 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LDENHAM SCHOOL.—About seven Scholarships © 
£30 and under will be offered in June to boys und 

15 on May Ist, Date of Examination June 2nd.—Furth: 
particulars from the HFAD-MasTer, Aldenham Schoo! 
LElstree, Herts, 

YLIFTON COLLEGE, 
( Scholarships value 
1] Music Scholarship of £50 a year 
ination May 23rd and 24th. Final bxamination June 
2nd and 3rd. Particulars from the Seeretary 
Buksat 








BRISTOL.— About L2 Entrar 

from £100 to £25 @ year, and 
Preliminary Exan- 
ist 


ana 








Bristol. End, 1708 
Leaving Scholar 
HEAD-MASTER 


Stapleton, 
Low tees. 
Rev. the 


FARNHAM 


180 boys, all boarders, 
ships. —Prospectus from the 


SURREY 








HEIGHTS, 





QRENSH AM 


Examination, May 21st, 1952 Tw 
seventy-five guineas and two of fift 
to boys and girls between the 
For particulars apply t 


Scholarship 

rehips of 
Chineas per anim oper 
+ges of elubt and fourteen years, 











| the HEAD-MASTER. 
ZTING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON SOMERSET.— An 
examination will he hehd on June 7th, &th and oth 
for three entrance Schokurships of £40, £35 and £50 
Some exhibitions alsg offered. For particulars apply t 





HeAD-MASTER, 


thy 





- 3 SCHOOL, CAMBREIDGE.—Scholarship Exani- 
4 ination 7th and sth June. Four Open Scholarships 





of £50 as well as Exhibitions, One, £100, restricted to 
sous Of Methodist Ministers, One, £75, restricted to 
boys of Wesleyan parentage. Entries must react 
HEAD-MASTER before May 21st.—Particulars and 
jorm: Of entry may be ebtained from The BUKSAR. 
M LLL RICE CHOOL, w. Wee. 
ENTRANCE SC HOL ARSHIPS. 

An examination will he held on May 26th and 

June 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1952, when several Entranes 


Scholarships will be offered for competition to candidates 
who were Over 12 and wider 14 years Of age on April Lst 
1932. The value of the Scholarships varies between x 
noninal sum and a maximun of £100 per annum aceord- 
ing to, (1) the financial position of the boy’s parents 
(2) the standard of the bey’s attainments. Two of th 
Scholarships at least, however, are of a minimum valu 
of {80 per annum 

Candidates who do not win 
accepted for admission to the 
examination, provided that their 
merit. 

For further information and applie ation forme, 
to the Brrsar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


ei RENT COLLEGH 


Scholarships may be 
School without furthes 
work is of sufficient 


apply 





DERBYSHIRE 
{n examination will be beld in June for the award «4 

eight Scholarships and Exhibitions (value £85-£15 pu 

Musie Scholarship, avd one Scholarship reserved fer 


Oi 
the sons of Clergy. 
Particulars from the Hrabp-Mastrer 


A Qualitying 





Examination 


ters SCHOOL.- 





} will be held on May 26th, 1932, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, ef2.:-—TWO or THREE of 
€a5 to £70 per annum ; and FOUR or FIVE of ¢6a 
to £80 per annum Entries close May 4th be 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
Hbrab-MASTER. 

| PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK New editis 
H Official information. Post free, Lis. 3d.—Deasy 
3 Museum Street, Loudon, W.C.1 





TY PEWRITING, 


AUTHORS, &e. 
t short notice, Is. per 1,00 


S' MSs. typed a 
London area it desired 


Personal ealls 


PHOR 
words. 


A’ 





s. CARRY, 3 Boy House, Ickenham, Middlesex, 
| EARN to write Articles and Stories: make spa 
} ¥ hours profitable ; booklet free.—-Kec rN INSTI 

(Dept, 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.s, 


| PER PRARY Typewriting carefully & poonaptly exceutes . 





AMSS. bs. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. MacFarlane(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westclift-on-Sea 
TEW AUTHORS PLEASE NOTE 

THE TEMPLE B oe PUBLISHING CO. are anxion 


to obtain additional MSS. any subiect, for eurrent lis 
Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Belles-Lettres. Prompt attentic 
and best terms suitable work,—60 CHANDOS Sv., W.4 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—tiood stories 
Rc , required, Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1 





{ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi 
S tions also considered for publication. Known ard 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—-PETER DEKH 
Ltp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Kd., London, W.c. 








BOOKS, &e. 


mM ERY MONTH OVER. 28,000 people read The bu 
End Star, Full of fascinating articles and pietur 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—Suprr 














INTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Centra 
Hall. Commercial Road, London, FE. 1, 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Lf SILVER 
return, Also 
Sheffield Plat 


hits, &e 


BNORMALLY 


HIGH 


PRICES Paid for GOLD and 


owing to rise In market. Banknotes per 
in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
e, Jewelery, Diamonds, Antiques and 


Dental Plates (not vuleanite). 
Goods returned if price 
immediately, 
SA New Bond Street, Lone 


not 


lon, 


Larg €or small quantities. 


W 


accepted, 
or bring them to BENTLEY & Co., 


Send your odd 





FOR THE 


TABLE, ec. 








poe BLE Cream Ch ese, Is, 
vited.—M. and M. 


, 


STEVENS, 


a 


Bre 


Weekly orders in- 
vdfield, Berks. 





All p. p. 


R EAL Chicken, 
W largest turkeys, £1 ea., 
rose plants 4s., 
Norah DoNoGHUe 


HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 


fat, 


10s, 


pres 


boilers, best, 
50 mixed exq. 

royal osmunda clumps, 
Manor, 


Re 


6s. Gd. pr. ; 
rn & prim- 
all in moss, 
ysscarbery, Cork. 


3S. €a.; 





CONVE nie NCCs ; 
COLNS, 
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AKE 


Li 





Ire 


to bring their 
thousands of 1 





* Pett Level a 


DISTRI tf (Borrow 


tolet f'rn’sh’d. CROFTS-STONETHWAITE, 


YUSSEX COAST 
S sea and “a views 


“oe 
Ha 


TO LET, 


( 


Advertisements cost 


Charming 
q uw ats received. 
bedrooms,—A pply, 


B 


ungalow, splendid 
All modern 


** LIN- 








Ke, 





lal 


).- 


Six-roomed cottage 
Borrowdale 


ine ISCELLANEOUS 













Il? Readers having 
vices to offer, 
ments to the notice of the many 
Spe etator. 
2s, por line (36 letters) per insertion 


nal sev 


‘Artistic and orig inal work from £: 
HENRYA.WARD, 


7 AVE vou anything ¢ 
| to sell, or professio 
announe 

aders of the 


57 Mortimer r Street, 





REVEL ATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
AR Tobacco, ‘BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d, 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLACE CLRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaceos ; every pi} indescribable pleasure ; 
128. 6d, per 4-1). tin, pos 

AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or ay | ide as incorporated, 


Specimens sent 
London, W.1 
anything 
are invited 


Prepaid Classitied 


CRUISE 


ON THE 


RANDOR 
TAR 





The Queen of 
Cruising Liners 


Perfect Cuisine and Service 
Luxurious Staterooms 

Open Air Swimming Pool 
Sun-bathing Lido 

Beautiful Ballroom 

Extensive Sports Decks 


Silent Sun-Decks away from | 
ames. 


Verandah Café 
Louis XIV Restaurant 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


MAY 21 18 DAYS FROM 28 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Tangier, Casabianca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian (for Biarricz) 


NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS 


JUNE 11 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To Norwegian Fjords and Bergen 
JUNE 25 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
To Norwegian Fjords and Northern Capitals 


Write for All the Year Cruising Brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
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ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT 
SHETLANDS.—AII kinds of Woollies 
for you personally by expert native knitte 
lovely, real, Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft 
cosy, so comfortable! The _newest, most fashionably 
styles, plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle” patt erns, AT 
i SHE TLAND PRICES, far less than shop prices, and 
| SPECIAL REDUCT IONS for a short period only, 
Write for Hlustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. Jouysoy 
§.330, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


FROM THE 
handknitteq 
Ts, from the 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. — Any length cut, 


ana Pat 
free.James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, 


Scotland 





cd 
Tyg Ee NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hang. 
\ Coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring <; big profits 
—RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex 








——S 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote 
comforts with baths and other advantages of 4 
Tele.: 314. Lift. 








L 
Hydro at moderate cost. 








Tt 
tet genes Foe YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fipgt 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, Rk. AG, 


} Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D, 1759, 





‘| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
iy BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
| Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A,, 


» R.A, 
| id. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager, 





wae a 
1 YDINBU RGH. —THE ALISON ILOTEL.—Melvilly 
“4Crescent. ‘Tgms.: “Melecrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel, 207501 





PASTBOU RK 


‘4 acing sea 


ii natlish chef, 

} 

NV SMEDLEY’S.—Gt, Britain's Greatest 

| Vor health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Hus. Prospectus free, Resident Physicians, 


ANGLES PRIVATE | HOTEL, 
. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms 
Wither terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311 





ATLOCK, 
Hydro, 





EFRESH YOl RSELVES in Engtish Country 


Rd., posi t free) of 180 INNS an 


age, Li st (: 
YPELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF TR ESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD, 
H. A., GEORGE'S House, 
Wi 


| 

i 

| 

i Ask for Ds 
1 

' 

at LTp,, St. 103 RRGENT 
' 


oiguas 





7 NORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE WOTEL. Ay 

T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage, For Illustrated Tariff 
| apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 








3655. 











und should reach the Spectator Otlices, 99 Gower Street, | Liverpool: 10, Water Screet, and Chief Agents. W HERE to Stay in <p s LODGE, 1 
Loudon, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of cach St. George’s Square, S.W. 1, Room and Breakfast 
oa ee eee ete lay Cl | peaaceneemrmcmmmmencmemmmmmmmmmcmmmmmmes | 55.05). day. ur 30s, weekly, With divmet 6s, Ody 2 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52 CVS~-103 ‘2 guineas weekly. 
> 
IME D BRITISH HOTELS 
RECOMMENDE 

HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 

r of Great Britain and Ireland from the Svectaror’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments 

the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronix them. 


AMBLESIDE 


AVIEMORE (inv: 

G - AND PUMP ROOM. 
ILTENKY. 

bon AL 
\ 


BATH, 


BELFAST. 


GRAND CENTRA 
GRANV 


a 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, 


BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (ss. 
BOGNOR REGIS. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks), 
ALLAN WATER 


BRIDGE 


OF 


BRIGHTON. 


BRIGHTON (Kott 
pot GLAS 
BUNDORAN (( 


BRODICK. 


rness 


GL 
ae ITH BRIDGE 


sik 
-shire 


ROYAL 


IN 


I 


Person 
YPUAY 


AVIEMORE 


YORK HOUSE 


Devo 
NORFOLK 


I 

ILI 

BERE SFOR > 
r 


n) 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO 


ALLAN. 


KINGS 


ROYA 


| 


ALBION 
ENT. 


ROY AL. CRES¢ 


0. Done 


BUTTERMERE (Lak« 
CALLANDER 


[AMBRID¢ 





tHE 
HESTER. 


Aa~ aa mm 


AAA 


SONWAY (N 
TRAWFORD. 
IRAWFORD (Lanar 


xE. 
IASTLEROCK (Co. J 
TENHAM.— LI 


BUL 


tin) 
rad) 


HAVEN, 


TUDOR CLOSL 


GREAT NORTHERN 
Di trict) 
tEADNOUGHT 


4 J 


ACK 


ionderry ) 
BROOK 


‘ 
I \ 


GROSsVI NOR 
KING'S ARMS 


tIHRISTCHURCH. 
LOLWYN BAY. 


Rit 
Wales) 


Os 


CASTLI 
CRAWFORD HOTE! 


BEACON 


VICTORIA 


CoLi 


PWLLYCROCHAN 
ABBEY 


CROWBOROUGIH. 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHUIRLEY PARK 

DORCHESTER. KING'S ARMS 

DORKING. ‘ 

DROITWICH SPA,.--WORCESTERSHIRNE BRINE 
BATHS 

DUMFRIES. 

EDZELL (¥erfarshit PANMURE 

ELIE (Fife) MARIN 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.),--ANGLEL'S 


EXMOUTH, 


Lond 


MAER BAY 


AND SON 
he 


al recomine 


pation 


of hotels is alivays welcomed ba the 





LMOUTH... VALMOUTEE 
IRLOCH (Ross-shire).-—G AIRLOCH, 
JENLYON (Perthshire PORTINGALL 


FA 

| GA 

; GL 

| GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 
| GE 

G 








GRANT ARMS 
RASMERE. PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 
RAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN 

HARLECH (Wales).--St. DAVID’S, 
HARROGATE.-CAIRN 
HASTINGS.— QUEEN'S 
HORNS GROSS (N. Devon).-—HOOPS INN 
HUNSTANTON.--LE STRANGE ARMS & COLE 
LINKS. 
ILKLEY.— WELLS HOUSE 
INVERNESS.~ CALEDONIAN 
KENMORE (Perth: BREADALBANE 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire), STA} 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire) LAK] 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK. LYDESDALE HOPE! 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— REGEN 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).— ROYAL VICTORIA 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS 
LLANDUDNO.—-GOGARTH ABBEY, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 
LOCH AWE (Argvilshire)—LOCH AWI 
| LONDON.-DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
| —HYDE PARK, Knightsbridgs 
IVANHOL, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 

| KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 

KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C.1 

H PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C.1 

| THACKERAY, Gt. Russel! St., W.C 

t —-WAVERLEY, Southampton Row W 1 

| LYME REGIS. THE BA 

| LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY, 

| MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS 

| MANCHESTER.—P ow DON HYDRO 

MATLOCK, SME DLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE 
MONMOUTH.-BEAUFORT ARMS 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW. 
| ROYAL MARINE, 
8, 98 and ine, E.C. 4, and Pi ul 
Street, | C1 SRE eg \ 





Travel 





Manager. 


| NE WCASTLE (Co. Down). 

| NEWQU AY.—HE ADL AND. 

OBAN.—ALEXANDRKA. 
—GREAT WESTERN 

‘ON. 

PAIG coe ig ALACE, 

REDCLI 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AU ‘ST E LL 

PEN MAENMAWR (N, Wales). 

PERTH, ene GEORGE, 

- ATION 

Pr rLOCHRY. ATHOLL L PALACE 

PRINCETOWN (ne.).—TWO BR IDG iis 

REDHILL AND REIGATE.-FONTHILL 

RHOSNEIGR (Anzlesev),—BAY, 

RIPON.—RIPON SPA, 

ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT, 


SLIEVE DONARD, 


STA‘ 
PAIGNTON.- 


BAY 
GRAND 


| 
| 


NORTILERN, 






RUGBY.—ROYAL GE ORGE, 

ST. ANNE ! GRAND. 

- - IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER 


DUNMORE 
SHAP WELLS 


SHALDON (S. Devon). 
SHAP (Westmorland), 


SIDMOUTH.-- BELMON 
SOUTHPORT.— PRIN¢ D OF WALES 
SOUTHSEA,—-GLADST¢ 


NE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH, 
TEMPLECOMBE = (Soioersct),—TEMPLECOMBB 
HOUSKH. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire) 
TEWKESBURY,.— ROY AL 
TORQUAY.—GRAND 
—OSBORNI 
—ROSETOR 
{ —VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE, 
CTURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER 
WEMYSS BAY,—SKELMORLIE 
WINCHESTER.— ROYAL 
WINSFORD (Somerset). 


IMPERIAL 
HOP POLE, 


HY DRO 





ROYAL OAK, 


WOODHALL SPA (Lines,),—BAGLE LODGE, 
ied by Tue Srectator, Lrp., at their Offices, 
23, 1932 


THE S! 

















